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PUBLISH : SCHOOL-ROOM ORNAMENTS. “The most briltiant number ever issued.” 
. Longfellow Calendar. | The Atlantic Monthly 
’ ’ 
Scribner s Geographical Reader. Printed in Twenty Colors. For January, with articles by Dr. “ 
Views of Longfellow’s Home. HOLMES, * LONGFELLOW, HAW- 
’ . Fine Portrait of Longfellow. THORNE, WHITTIER, WARNER, Miss 
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GHEMIGAL and PHILOSOPHIGAL 
APPARATUS 


ot First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE, 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 


A new fine large Illustrated Optelegee—i 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


LAPILINUM “ecm, 


A perfect Portable Blackboard, for Sunday 
Schools, Lecturers, Teachers and others. 


Rolls tightly, like a map, without injury. Un- 
equalled crayon mark surface. Superior 
Erasible qualities. Great durability. 


Easily cut and to an nfora nent 
y out jitted y plan fi perma: 


PRICES: 
3s inches wide, 1 marking surface, per linear yard “15 


Put up in rolls of 12 yards each. Sold in any 
Quantity. 


Send for Circular and Sample. 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


19t Fulton St., New York. 


Danner’s Revolving Bookcases 


SECURED BY SEVEN 
PATENTS 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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C. K. SWARTZ & CO., Gettysburg, Pa. 
NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 


490 Hudson Street, New York, 


E. MIRIAM CORYIERE, 
105 Kast 28th street, New York. 
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JUVET TIME CLOBES 


Dealer in School Supplies and Furnitrue, 


Home and Foreign Teacher's Agency 
French ken correctly in six month by Ber- 
ger’s New Method, 
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e, 
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Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEA CO., 
Works, Camden, N. 1. 26 John 3t., New Yur 
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Useful for Everybody. WW 


BOOK OF INSTRU: vier . PENS 


© at all Stationers, 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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rs "oF Drawing Materials. 
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JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO’.S 


—SUPERIOR-— 


WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
MUCILAGE, 


Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti 
tute and Atlantic Exhibition. Insist upon having 
JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 


Board of Bducation Supplied. 


Mrs. Harriet Webb 
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AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


winds up cord itself. “A” 

shows position of glasses 

—— up. = a 
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glasses ; ry ban 
Said by ‘Opticians. By mail 
25 cents. 
KetcHamM & MCDOUGATLL, 
Manufacturers, 
4 Liberty Place, N. v. 








We continue to 
act assolicitorsfor 
patents, caveats, 

trade-marks, copyri 

the United States, an obtain } pat- 

ents in Canada Encland, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 

charge for examination of models or draw- 

ne. Advice by mail aan 

tents obtained a h us are noticed in 

the SCIENTIFIC A CAN, which has 

thé largest sireulation, and i is the most influ- 

ential newspaper of ite kind published in the 

world, The ee of such a notice every 


patentee understand 

Thislarge and lend ly illustrated news- 
paperis published euY at $3.20 a year 
and is admitted tobe the best paper | devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin 
works, and other departments of industria 

ess, published in any country. Single 

yc ped by mail, 10 cents, Sold by all news- 
dealers. 

Address, Munn & Co. among og of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 
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BELLS. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


TROY, N. as 


Maufacture a superior quality of 
attention given to C AND Sc OoL 
BELLS. Illustrated Catalogue sent free to all 
purchasers. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those Celebrated Chime 
nd Rells for CHURCHES. ACADEMI Bote 
and Circulars 


sent free. 
HENRY Mei McSHANE &Co., Baltimore, Md. Mad. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Fayorably known fas the nol Fire 4 since 
and other bells; Tes Ohien 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, 1 mY, LY 
im, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 
pes, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, FULL 
RRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 











ELEGANT NEW EDITION OF 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


oie OF Sagem (Eight Volumes.) 
on first-class pa 
with gold and j 


ly printed 
bendsonaly Gal in clo 
ys ce 75 Cts. eath 


k stamps. 
tae By Gzorer Exior. 
Varda. By Grorox Eserrs. 
~ |e Balttax, a Gentleman, BY Mrs. Mvtocr. 


Jane Eyre. By CuaRr.orre Browre. 

@ypatia. By Cuaries Krosiey. 

Corinne. By Mapame De Stak. 

Last of the Mehicans. By James Fenmore Coorer 
Tom Brown at Rugby. By Tuomas Hvucuzs. 


The Hight Volumes, packed in a neat box, $5.00. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 3 vols, $2, 
The Sketch-Book. Invryc. 1 vel., 75 Cents, 
Kuickerbecker History of New Votk. 1 Vol., 
75 Cents. 
Illustrated Ca and Samples ding 
For sale by bookse! an or sent pets. nem free 
Werke of Flavius Josephus, 1.144 in one 
volume quarto. Extra large » Cleanly printed 
per, handsome 


on first c and 
bound. Prices» Cloth $2.60; Halt rally 
{ Literature, 


Kiteo's sages far foley iden, Bibtica: sGicar” ‘ope ture, 


Sinoth 92.50, Balt 1and hendee Boo Bains. 


Tasso’s Jerusalem barge, clear typ 404 
volume, 16mo. type, CA 
on first-cla ~a-, t 
it a eubbean 


bound. Prices : Clo th soe 

Pe e Homer's lliad, in one vi : 
Vio, er aie, ese PP i 
e. un ices : 
$076) Halt Leather $1.25" poor 
ae Hemer’s Odyssey. "348 in one volume, 
6mo. cane Gres type, “clean Fig ~~ on first’ 
cose papas om id handsomely bound. Prices: Cloth, 
$0.76. if Leather, gis. tieit These two volumes in 

a neat box, C! Half Leather, $2. 


Creasy’ Fificen ti ently «2 
2B pares fe vou sae ea 
c n on ass 
ly bound. Prices : Cloth, $0.70; Half Lea wand 
Plutarch’s Li 
msg greh’ s Lives lee the ange clea my pa in fed) au 
150. 


s. W. GREEN'S SON, Publisher, 
way, New York. 


Art in the School-Room. | 


MOIST WATER COLORS 





FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

We offer for sale the box of English Moist 
Water Colors, of which we give a representation 
above, to teachers and schools desiring a relia)ic 
set of water colors, with box, brushes, etc., for a 
low price. The box is of tin, japanned black on 
outside and white on inside. It has two covers 
which when open afford ample room for mixing 
the paints. It has a thumb-hole in bottom, so 
that it can be used asa palette. The colors ar 
ten in number, each enclosed in a tin tray 
Three good brushes of different sizes complete 
the set. Moist colors are far superior to the dry. 
This box of colors is the one recommended by 
the Society of Arts in England for popular use, 
and thousands are in use in that count-y. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 

Reduction to schools for dozen boxes. Address, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 
21 Park Place, N. ¥. 


School Books 


Bought. Sold, 
Exchanged. 


supply you with a full line of stand- 
ard miscellaneous works, in exchange for aus 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE B pext Books you més ay 
wish to of, thus affording you a favorab 
—. Ay procuring or replenishing your 
ra nd us memorandum of your Books. 
giving ‘a condition, etc., and we will submit 
offer. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. _ 
Fis SAMPLES OF WRITING PAPERS. 








A sample book of our 13 styles of standard 

B., papers mailed. free wth full price-list. 

These new rs are the best to’be had at ‘he 

price. To in uce, we offer Sample lots at 

va os ig our free eam: maton Sa 
ry Bureau, la 

facturers of Labor saving vy Ee for readers and 


writers. 
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The School Journal. 








Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the maiis as Seconp CLass MATTER. 


Established 1870. 


The School Fournad. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. K¥LLOGG, Editor. 
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E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 


21 Park Pace, New YorrE 
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TERMS, 
$2.00 per year in advance. 


Special rates for club; will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
patd. If the publishers do not by that date recewe a request frum the 
subsoriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
acriber 30 destres, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore requires that each club subscription be ac- 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who 
are to. use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tae JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN IstipORE CHARLOUTS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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THE 


Scholar’s Companion 


FOR JANUARY 


opens with a pretty little illustrated story of ‘‘ The Snow 
Angel.” This is followed by ‘‘ Two Boys,” “A True 
Story of Florence Nightingale,” “‘ What a Boy's Broom 
Did,” ““The New Year's Exhibition,” a story of the 
funny experience of a boy who tried to be “Supe” at an 
dramatic entertainment ; *‘ Stories About Girls,” written 
and illustrated by Amy B. King, and “ The Clionian 
Club,” by H. A. S. There are also many interest: brief 
uccounts of ewrious facts, anecdotes of great and 
vaces, some fine ions 0 try suttable for recita- 
by Leoline Waterman, “ Some Evening 

Games,” and several excellent prose declamations. The 
publishers are increasing the number of illustrations this 
year, which is a very pleasing feature in the little maga- 
zine. Great interest is being shown by the subscribers in 
the School Room, Writing ‘ lub and ter Box depart 


ments, which is quite natural, considering the mang out 
of thé way poi brought up and discuaed by’ Cousin 
Alice's and the different scholars—and the hand- 


some prizes awa 


_THE next meeting of the N. Y. Associa- 
tion of School Commissioners and Superin- 
are p will meet at Little Falls, Jan. 17, 
18 and 19. 





THE readers of the JouRNaL have been 
greatly profited by the series of intensely 
practical articles, that have expounded the 
principles of NEW EDUCATION; the highest 


and besf thinking on this subject will be 
found on these pages. 





No TEACHER can invest $2.00 to so good 
an advantage as by subscribing for this 
JOURNAL. It is worth ten, yes twenty times 
its cost to the teacher. Those who do not 
subscribe on the score of economy are neg- 
lecting the surest means of obtaining larger 
salaries. 


~ 





THERE is apathy in public mind—we ad- 
mit it. But are you, reader, doing anything 
to remove that apathy? Causes produce 
effects, and if you and others each remove 
a little of the apathy we shall soon see an- 
other state of things. Do the teachers in 
your city, village, township or country meet 
for consultation ? 





It has been the constant effort of the pub- 
lishers to place in the columns of this 
JOURNAL, the most practical ideas and 
methods of the most skillful teachers of this 
country. They will continue to do this. They 
endeavor to make each issue of the JOURNAL 
more a hand-of-help, more a bearer of light, 
more a voice of advice and encouragement. 





THERE are many teachers who are doing 
a remarkable work in their school-rooms— 
but no one knows of it except the pupils, the 
parents and themselves. Let such remem- 
ber the words of one of our eloquent men ; 
‘*‘A man who carries a lantern may give 
light to all around, and he be not defrauded.” 
Carry a lantern goodfriends. Try to find out 
the principles on which your success is based 
and give them to others. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


The beginning of a new year arouses new 
hopes and new aspirations. It is the season 
of congratulation and good wishes. And we 
believe that all who are engaged in the work 
of benefiting humanity may echo the golden 
words te one and another, ‘‘Peace and Good 
will.” At the head of the advancing column 
of a higher civilization the teacher stands ; 
to him the on-rolling years have a special 
significance ; he marks the gradual ascent of 
the human race, sloughing off its old bar- 
barisms and taking on newer and higher and 
more beautiful forms. 

To the teacher good wishes shall be specially 
extended by virtue of his important office. 
We congratulate every school-room toiler 
because he has chosen a position of supreme 
importance. Tothe many who are labor- 
ing under discouragements, suffering from 
penury and privation, needy of appreciation 
and co-operation we tender our earnest wishes 
and the voice of cheer. Their work is but 











truly 
ed each month for peony neatness 
and quick work. =f a copy. 


Only 50 cents a year, 5 cents 


partially comprehended ; the efforts of the 


ill-paid, undervalued teacher, like the labor 
of the coral insect is not visible to-day. But 
what a power he wields! One fifth of our entire 
population is in our school-rooms with the 
teachers! It isa sublime sight! It is nota 
mean place—that school-room of yours ; it is 
the place where our nation is made great 
and powerful. If we would build the nation 
we must build on and through the teacher. 





1883. 


The JOURNAL enters on the new year 
stronger and more sanguine than in any 
past year. The idea of publishing a weekly 
journal of education in this country was 
canvassed in this metropolis in 1870 ; the mat- 
ter took shape in the Public School Journal, 
issued Jan. 28, 1871. It was deemed a bril- 
liant, but hazardous enterprise ; few teach- 
ers subscribed for journals of education, 
deeming them unnecessary articles of luxury. 
The Board of Education of New York City 
saw value in the new paper and as it con- 
tained reports of the meetings of the Board 
it subscribed for enough copies to supply all 
the teachers of the city. As it become known 
it met with warm commendation from teach- 
ers ; hundreds of newspapers have praised 
it; and its subscription list increased, not 
rapidly it is true, but steadily. It grew in 
favor with advertisers as its circulation 
widened ; they have proved firm and helpful 
friends and now it is firmly and solidly 
based. During the past twelve months it 
has made surprising progress. 

The effort of the JouRNAL is to press for- 
ward to higher and better forms of educa- 
tion. It admits that teachers in the past 
have possessed as earnest a spirit as those of 
the present ; but it believes the expression 
of educational ideas is more perfect to-day, 
and that it will be still more perfect to- 
morrow. Its position accordingly has not 
satisfied that class who are throwing up their 
hats and hurrahing for the glorious school 
system. But this class is not so strong 
as it once was; its power is waning. The 
JOURNAL believes the teacher’s state of mind, 
his preparation, his culture, his consecration 
is of more concern than anything else. To 
throw light on the problem of how to render 
the teacher a more apt, skillful, earnest, 
watchful, and devoted student of the art 
and science of education, it dedicates itself. 
So that during the year 1883, it will make 
greater efforts, if possible, than in any past 
year to diffuse the most advanced thought 
upon education. 


~ 
~~ 


The Teacuers’ Institute, New York, furnishes 
monthly sixteen large, solid pages of carefully 
written or selected reading-matter. We note par- 
ticularly the great number of brief, pointed arti- 
cles.— Tipton Advertiser. 








Tue methods of Pestalozzi and Froebel, in the 
hands of teachers who have no aims or who do not 
reach beyond the technical aim; in the hands of 
such men and women, these methods, excellent as 
they are in themselves, degenerate into a mechan- 
ism as mind and soul-perverting as any 





others, the text-book and the lecturing method not 
excepted.— HaILMann 
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It is complained that young men and women are 
far more bent upon securing genteel employments 
than they were a quarter of a century ago; and 
that they are much less willing to take hold of the 
hard, practical things of life. The demand for 
“‘ genteel” professions is far in excess of the sup- 
ply. Is this the result of the education of the pres- 
ent day? For every effect there is a cause. 





Tue school room should be neat and clean. 
Make it all sunshine. Make it a model: f neatness 
and teach by example. Have a place for every- 
thing*and see that it is always in that place. Pu- 
pils should be required to arrange their books 
properly and place them in their desks before each 
intermission. Each pupil should be held responsi- 
ble for the state of the floor under his desk. 





To MAKE a knowledge of denominate numbers 
valuable, it must be more than word-knowledge. 
Contact with the measures themselves impart clear 
ideas on this subject. If you are trying to impart 
clear ideas of denominate numbers by talking about 
the foot and the yard, the peck and the half bushel, 
you are wasting time. Deal with the measures 
themselves, and the ideas will be clear, the interest 
great, and, should any of the pupils have occasion 
to use any feature of denominate numbers, they 
will not have to learn it again. 


e 
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COMMISSIONER F’. W. Devor.—This gentleman was 
asked by a Mail and Express reporter: ‘‘ What do 
you think of the system of examination and 
marking by the assistant superintendents ?” 

‘‘That is all wrong. I would abolish the whole 
thing. The teachers and pupils ought tobe glad 
to see the examiner come, instead of shivering with 
nervous apprehension when he appears. Then this 
racing between schools to see how many pupils 
they can pass up into the colleges ought to be 
stopped. Comparisons between schools in that re- 
spect are unfair. You take Howland’s school, for 
instance, up in Harlem, and they may send fifty, 
sixty, seventy boys to the college. They have the 
material to work with. Then take McNary’sschool 
around in Vandewater street, and perhaps they 
won’t send up more than two or three boys. Now, 
I say they deserve a great deal more credit than 
the other one. I don’t institute any comparison 
between the men—both are first rate principals— 
but their material is different. That is a needed 
reform, but the main thing, as I said before, is to 
give the principals a chance.” 

‘* And not have a local trustee go into school and 
tell a principal : ‘We are going to put your general 
assistant to teaching the eighth grade, and promote 
this green hand here to her place’ ?” 

“‘There you touch the politics of it. This whole 
business of local trustees appointing teachers is in- 
fluenced too much by politics. Giveus good school 
officers and we shall have good. schools. The May- 
or is responsible. He is the head of our educa- 
tional system. He appoints commissioners and in- 
spectors, and if he appoints the right men we shall 
have the right kind of teachers in our schools. 
He ought not to appoint men that are really well- 
meaning gentlemen, either, but such as will give 
their time and attention to the business. There is 
the 100t of the whole matter.” 
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THE REAL PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL. 


The school should be a center from whence the 
the highest civilization may be diffused. It should 
be a place where the children are assembled for in- 
teresting information. It should be a spot where 
the slumbering mental and moral powers may be 
awakened. The exercises should be such as will 
develop every faculty in a natural and pleasing 
manner. - 

“* And is this all?” the teacher exclaims. ‘‘ You 
say nothing about spelling, reading, grammar and 
arithmetic.” 

Undoubtedly a great mistake has been made in 
the conduct of the school. Let us see how it arose. 
The parents’ fireside naturally stands in the same 
position to the children that gather there, that we 


have said the school should to the children of 
many firesides. In the course of time, as language 
was invented, certain persons undertook to teach the 
children to read and write, and compute+new- 
found arte ; these were the pedagogues. They did 
not undertake to give mental, physical and moral 
development and training. But in the course of 
time, again civilization made progress, and the arts 
of reading, writing, etc., have become the common 
property of all, and now want is felt for those in- 
fluences that form character and give direction to 
the forces of life, an enlargement of the work of the 
pedagogue was demanded. This has given rise to 
a serious conflict and one that is now: in progress. 
One party, clinging to the past, demand the com- 
munication of such knowledge as will be useful to 
the man. A maxim was invented in Greece that 
the child should be taught those things that he 
will use when he is a man, and as it seemed to pos- 
sess a world of wisdom it became the foundation 
for the plan of the school. 

As knowledge has accumulated Education has 
made progress, and as the human mind tries to con- 
struct its knowledge into a Science, it has subjected 
what has been learned of Education to this test, 
and it has become apparent that the school plat- 
form must be broadened. Education is defined as 
a development; but when the child is sent to school 
he is set to using his memory on rules, on abstrac- 
tions, and we may add on nonsense. 

In very few places is the true idea of the school 
recognized ; but progress is being made. The late 
action of the Board of Education of New York 
City is certainly significant. It proposes to divide 
the school-hours into two parts nearly equal ; one 
part it says must be spent on certain school studies, 
the other part it gives to the judgment of teacher. 
This is actually a step in advance. The hours 
spent in the school are to develop the child, to form 
a well-balanced mind, to stimulate the inventive 
and observing powers, to furnish guidance and 
generally to promote the normal activity of the 
child. C. B. C: 
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THE NEW METHODS. 


By J. M, Couxson, Tenn. 

I read some time since a communication from a 
W. Va. teacher, complaining of opposition when he 
taught according to the natural method. I find 
that we must make haste slowly if we would change 
from the alphabet method to the word method; it 
it is best to combine the two; at every recitation 
teach the word method, but at the close repeat the 
alphabet. If parents complain of these new ways, 
Isay, ‘‘Oh, well, Ido this extra; Ido not charge 
you for it! 

When I have got the children started, I call in 
the parents and show them what the new method 
will do, aye, what it has done. Then they say, 
** Oh, if ‘you can do so well, go on.” I smile, but 
say nothing. Another important thing is to get the 
confidence of the children. They are as desirous 
of knowing why you do so and so, or havethem do, 
as you are that they be able totell you the whys. 

I attended a teachers’ institute (so called), and 
some half-done members of the legal fraternity, 
who had taught school in their young days, and 
were patrons of mine at the time of the meeting, 
were present. They were secretly opposed to my 
methods, and took occasion to spring the question 
of oral spelling, how it should be taught, etc. Sev- 
eral made speeches on it, and seemed jubilant over 
the thought that I was not able to defend my prac- 
tice. At the close I asked: ‘‘Why would you pursue 
the plans you propose?” They answered, ‘‘ Because 
we think the children would learn faster.” ‘‘ But,” 
said I, ‘‘Why do youthink so?” They could not 
tell. There was a little girl sitting in front of the 
stand. Isaid to her, ‘* Miss Mamie, will you please 
tell me why we spell ?” She said, ‘‘The object of 
spelling is to learn so we can write words correctly ; 
oral spelling cultivates the voice.” I then wrote the 
word ‘‘ publication ” on the board, and pronounced 
it according to the way of spelling, as advanced by 
these gentlemen—‘' pub-publi-publica-publication.” 








I declared the result of such teaching was to make 


stammering readers and bad spellers. My whole 
school was there and heard the entire discussion, 
and one little boy cried out in the audience, ‘‘ Now} 
Pa, I reckon you won’t say Mr. Coulson’s wrong 
any more.” LIadmit there is great opposition to 
progress; we must go carefully; the old fogies and 
the ignorant are watching us—but I hope for better 
times. 
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SCHOOL REFORMS.—NO. I. 


By Z. Ricnarps, Washington, D. C. 

Reforms generally move slowly, but it is said 
they [never go backward. If plans for making 
money require reform, or even revolution in in- 
strumentalities, nobody hesitates to encourage it. 
Not so is it iu proposed reforms {in elementary 
training. Yet the indifference towards such re- 
forms on the part of parents, school boards, and 
teachers would soon disappear if they could be 
made to feel that there is a money value in them. 
A vast majority of people look upon the whole 
work of education as valuable, only as it promotes 
the material and moneyed interests of the [people. 
Low as this estimate of the value of education is, 
it has, nevertheless, its value, for it helps to secure 
the higher value of education, Still the same 
people are often very slow to see any value in im- 
proved methods of child training, simply because 
they see no money in them. Yet in spite of indif- 
ference, great improvements in methods of train- 
ing have been made within the last ten years; and 
they are constantly forcing their way into use. 
One of the strongest evidences in favor of the pub- 
lic school system is, that just about in proportion 
to its success, is the material and financial success 
of any community. Where good schools thrive, 
there all material interests thrive, and an educated 
people will never be a poor people. Still the ten- 
dency is to be satisfied with present methods of 
training ; first, because they have already produc- 
ed good results ; and second, because most people 
do not see any money value in new and improved 
methods of training. 

No other human employment is more trammelled 
by old-fogyism and hampered by ruts than that of 
school teaching. There are a'few noble spirits who 
break over these obstacles with the spirit and mo- 
tives of true reformers, but too often to be ridiculed 
as enthusiasts and visionaries. Notso are those 
treated who introduce improvements to farmers 
and mechanics. Farmers used to make money by 
using the old-fashioned, clumsy plow and the sickle, 
but they find that the steam plow and the reaper 
enable them to make more money and save time 
and strength. They are not now afraid of inven- 
tions and of reforms. The same may be said of me- 
chanics and artisans ; but hardly yet have school- 
boards, teachers and parents opened their eyes fully 
to the fact that improvements and reforms in 
methods of child-training are even more necessary 
and quite as produciive of money-value as they are 
in the arts of life. What reforms are needed may 
be hereafter shown. 





GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


There is scarcely to be found in all Germany 4 
human being, not imbecile or a very young child, 
who cannot read and write. An inexorable lav 
forces every child into school until he gains a trait 
ing tolerably complete; and to those who seek al 
elaborate education, such advantages are open 4 
are afforded nowhere else in the world. I went on¢ 
day into a ‘‘ Volk-schule "—school for the childre® 
of the people,—a roomy, well-arranged struc 
ture, standing back from the street in a quit! 
court by itself, with rooms all well filled. It wasé 
school for boys, sons of operatives in factories 
which abounded in the neighborhood; from ten t 
fourteen they were, prompt and promising, wel! 
alive in all their work. Looking out through ° 
window into a court attached to the school-building, 
I saw the martial feature which pervades all Prus 
sian life. The teacher of gymnastics was leading 
great troop of boys through a series of half-milita‘! 
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and by to the stern drilling which lay before them 
all when they had fairly got their growth. 

The most interesting of the German schools are 
the ‘‘Gymnasien,” the nurseries of the best intel- 
lect of the country. I attended an exervise in Latin 
of the ‘‘Prima,” or highest class. Fifty youths of 
eighteen sat on plain benches, in a room bare of 
every thing but the indispensable furniture. They 
rose as the teacher entered, then sitting, sang a 
choral in concert, with powerful voices. The drill 
that followed was admirable; so too in an adjoin- 
ing room, where the boys were reading Homer; and 
in another, where an enthusiastic teacher lectured 
upon a subject of natural history. Each master 
was competent, and teaching in the direction in 
which he was strongest, the youths eager, respect- 
ful, and finely trained. 

Crowning the schools in the educational system 
come the famous universities. In the best of these 
there is no branch of human knowledge without its 
teacher. One can study Egyptian hieroglyphics or 
the Assyrian arrow-head inscriptions. A new 
pimple can hardly break out on the blotched face 
of the moon without a lecture from a professor 
next day to explain the theory of its development. 
The poor earthquakes are hardly left to shake in 
peace an out-of-the-way strip of South American 
coast or Calabrian plain but a German professor 
will violate their privacy, undertake to see whence 
they come and whither they go, and even try to 
predict when they will go to shaking again. The 
discipline is of the easiest sort. The student selects 
his lectures, then goes day by day to the plain lec- 
ture-rooms, taking notes diligently at benches 
which preceding generations have whittled well, 
where he too will carve his own name, and perhaps 
the name of the dear girl he adores; for Yankee 
boys have no monopoly of the jack-knife. If at 
the end, however, he presents himself for examina 
tion, his stock of knowledge is sifted well; and if 
he departs with a degree, has a fair title to be con- 
sidered a learned man. It is very fine, the prelim- 
inary training being whatitis. It would be useless, 
or worse than useless, without the indispensable 
pedestal upon which” the statue stands. Into the 
university too Mars thrusts himself, Some Se 
presence most eee Smee © in the duelling hab- 
its of the students.—From Hosmer’s Literature. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1882. 


A survey of the civilized world shows that a 
steady advance is being made in developing the 
idea of universal education. It now seems that 
education is to be presented to the people as tar- 
iffs, railroads, etc., have been; it is to be the 
theme that in time will absorb all others. 

In Great Britain we note that the University of 
London confers a new degree called the ‘Teachers’ 
Diploma.” The number of industrial schools have 
greatly increased, and now give instruction in 
metal plate work and casting, bricklaying and car- 
pentering, building, practical geometry, stone ma 
sonry, house decoration, modelling in wax and 
clay, spinning and frame work, knitting, cooking, 
and in all kinds of dairy work. 

In France religious teachers have been replaced 
by lay teachers. Many new buildings have been 
erected, and schools have been established. Over 
six millions of francs have been devoted to enlarg- 
ing opportunities for “free instruction for girls. 
Pedagogic libraries have been ordered established 
in all the normal schools. The Compulsory Educa- 
tion Act went into effect Oct 2nd. 

In Germany classical studies have been displaced 
by others looked upon as more practical, and tech- 
nical schools are increasing in every province. 

In Austria the maximum number of pupils to 
one teacher has been reduced to 40. The Hungari- 
an Teachers’ Relief Ass’n has provided a home for 


aged and disabled teachers. 
Belgium.—In Brussels education is free in all the 
public and elementary schools. In all the elemen- 


tary schools French and Flemish are obligatory 
branches of instruction, and in the secondary (high) 
schools six languages are obligatory, viz !—Greek, 
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In Holland elementary and normal schools have 
been largely increased during the year. 

In Spain an improvement in the education of 
women is apparent. The King has taken a deep in- 
terest in education, and determined to raise its 
standard. 

In Italy pains have been taken to increase the 
general opportunities for the study of art ; several 
normal schools have been established. 

In Switzerland the school superintendents in the 
German-Swiss cantons have resolved to substitute 
Roman for the German characters in teaching 
writing. 

In Russia the Women’s University of St. Peters- 
burg has been made equal to the men's university. 
“Railroad schools” have been established for the 
education of employees. 

In Sweden a great university at Lund has been 
inaugurated. 

In Chili while the war has suspended operations 
somewhat, the schools are now open with more 
vigor than before. 

Thus on every side it is apparent that there is no 
backward movement; the effort isto diffuse knowl- 
edge like the sunlight. 


THE NEXT STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 





The Albany Evening Journal mentions these 
candidates: ‘‘Arthur H. Dundon, Vice-President 
of the New York Normal College ; Henry A. Bal- 
com, Supt. of the Schools in Owego; Edward 
Danforth of Elmira, Deputy State Supt. under A. 
B. Weaver ; ex-Com. John B. Riley and Judge B. 
Watson, both of Plattsburg ; Henry K. Clapp, of 
Geneva ; Ex-Com. C. W. Hamilton of Kings ; W. 
B. Ruggles, late Deputy Attorney General ; Prof, 
S. M. Cassety, principal of the Albany Boys’ Acad- 
emy ; Dr. Eugene Bouton, professor of the English 
language and literature at the Albany Academy ; 
Dr. A. B. Watkins, of Adams ; and Supt. Andrew 
McMillan of Utica. 

‘“‘ Andrew McMillan, who has been already men- 
tioned, has the largest and most influential follow- 
ing for Superintendent of all cahdidates. The 
teachers throughout the State are for him, the edu- 
cational journals have pronounced in his favor, 
and everything points to his selection. He has al- 
so been a common school teacher, and knows the 
workings of the schools and the school system and 
its needs and short comings all the way from the 
district school to the highest branch of education. 
Under him the Department of Public Instruction, 
it is affirmed, would be efficiently conducted and 
many needed reforms would be brought about. 
Superintendent McMillan therefore starts in the 
campai-n with alarger backing in political and 
educational circles than any rival, and for him the 
canvass promises success.” 

The Advertiser (Canton, N. Y.) says as to the 
prospective State Superintendent of Schools : ‘‘We 
have in our mind's eye one who has all the desira- 


ble qualifications, and who would make a most ad-|* 


mirable Superintendent. We refer to John B. Riley 
Esq,, of Plattsburg. He is one of the most earnest 
and devoted friends of education in the State. For 
several years he has taken active part in discus- 
sions at meetings of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and of school commissioners and city super- 
intendents, and has won for himself an enviable 
reputation among the teachers of the State.” 





Any lady who desires to learn about silk culture 
may address with stamp M. B. Hilyard, Mobile, 
Ala., who is an enthusiast on the subject, and has 
made a thorough study of the entire matter. 





Karrovan, the holy city of Tunis, which the 
French recently occupied, has its ramparts con- 
cealed by Indian fig trees, which are’ enormously 
large. All is silent in the city, and nothing is heard 
but the murmur of prayers and the melancholy 
voices of the muezzins on their minaret. Kairouan 
was the seat of learning, and in its mosques, which 
contain: many manuscripts, the Ulemas studied 
their doctrines. The French expb0t to find among 
the libraries Greek and Latiii wotks of antiquity. 






THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

































































































FOR MEMORIZING. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
One step, and then another, 


And the longest walk is ended ; 
One stitch, and then another ; 
And the largest rent is mended ; 
One brick upon another, 

And the highest wall is made ; 
One flake upon another, 

And the deepest snow is laid. 

So the little coral workers, 

By their slow and constant motion, 
Have built up pretty islands 

In the distant dark blue ocean ; 
And the nobler undertakings 
Man’s wisdom hath conceived, 
By oft repeated efforts 

Have been patiently achieved. 
Then do not look disheartened 
O’er the work you have to do, 
And say that such a mighty task 
You never can get through, 

But just endeavor day by day 
Another point to gain, 

And soon the mountain that you feared 
Will prove to be a plain. 


“Rome was not builded in a day,” 
The ancient proverb teaches ; 

And nature by her trees and flowers, 
The same sweet sermon preaches, 
Think not of far-off duties, 

But of duties which are near, 

And having once begun to work, 
Resolve to persevere. 








THE SNAIL. 
The snail he lives in his hard round house, 


In the orchard, under the tree ; 

Says he, ‘‘I have but a single room ; 

But its large enough for me.” 

The snail in his little house doth dwell 

From week's end to week's end ; 

You are at home Master Snail that’s all very well ; 
But you never receive a friend. 





LITTLE RAIN DROPS. 
Where do you come from, 


You little drops of rain, 
Pitter patter, pitter patter, 
Down the window pane? 
They won't let me walk, 
And they won't let me play, 
And they won’t let me go 
Out of doors at all to day. 





THE STARS. 
You little twinkling stars that shine 


Above my head so high, 
If I had but a pair of wings, 
I'd join you in the sky. 
Does any body say, ‘*Be still,” 
When you would dance and play ? 
Does any body hinder you, 
When you would have your way? 
Oh tell me little stars, for much 
I wonder where you go, 
The whole night long, from east to west, 
So patiently and slow. 

(By the school.) 
We have a father, little child, 
Who guides us on our way! 
We never question, when he speaks, 
We listen and obey. 





SONG OF LIFE. 

A traveler through a dusty road 
Strewed acoras on the lea, 

And one took root and sprouted up 

_, And grew into a tree. 

A passing stranger scooped a well 
Where weary men might bide ; 

He passed again, and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parched tongues 
And saved a hfe beside. 

A dreamer dropped a random thought 
"Twas old and yet ‘twas new -- 

A simple fancy of tiie brain, 
But strong in being true. 
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It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

A nameless man, amid a crowd 

. That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of Hope and Love 
Unstudied from the heart. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast ! 

Ye were but little at the first 
But mighty at the last. 
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A PROBLEM, 


Granting that whispering in school is an evil that 
you want to get rid of ; suppose you say to sehol- 
ars, ‘‘Do not whisper.” In nine cases out of ten, 
before a day passes, four-fifths of the school will 
have disregarded the command. What is to be 
done? Suppose, on the other hand, that you em- 
ploy the “tact” so much extolled by latter day re- 
formers. You give plenty of work ; you speak of 
the evils of whispering, and get up a ‘‘ sentiment” 
against it ; but you avoid forbidding it absolutely. 
For a time all will be well ; a few will continue to 
talk, but it will cause no serious annoyance. The 
work, however, is soon done, or becomes tiresome; 
some difficult point is reached by some one and a 
a neighbor can help him over it ; here is a tempta- 
tion to talk. The teacher has not forbidden it ; he 
thinks he will make no disturbance ; he talks. The 
example of the few is imitated by the many. The 
harmless communication of the quist student af- 
fords an excuse for the idle chatter of the noisy 
miscreant, or leads the student himself into idling. 
No difference is discerned by them between speak- 
ing once, and speaking twice ; between twice and 
three times ; and so on until the comparatively 
quiet school becomes an idle, noisy, lawless mob. 
The teacher himself is unable to draw the line be- 
tween a proper and an improper amount of com- 
munication. If at any time he attempts to check 
the turbulent spirits, he throws himself open to the 
charge of unjust discrimination, and puts himself 
in a position hard to defend. Again we ask the 
question, what is to be done ? 

Neither plan has secured the object.. Are the 
plans defective? Is there a different plan? Or is 
the end unattainable and undesirable? In a teach- 
ing experience of seven years, with all my obser- 
vation and teaching, I have been unable to find a 
satisfactory solution. INQUIRER. 

(This problem is before the teachers of this coun- 
try and meets with a solution in some cases, a par 
tial one only in many more, and is ‘‘ given up” by 
a vast number. To say that the blame of a failure 
to solve it lies wholly with the teacher, would be un- 
just. There are some communities but partially 
civilized ; the civilization is in form and not in 
fact ; the young people go to the school full of what 
is supposed to be independence and love of free- 


dom, but what is really rudeness and vulgarity ;/ 


and if this is not true of the community it is of mem- 
bers of it. Theteacher meots these and proposes 
plans that will render them happy in each others’ 
society ; they do not know the delight that comes 
from order and civility, and kindness ; they war 
against all limitations and restrictions. We take 
ten schools ; two will have patrons nearly all of 
sterling character ; two more will have patrons the 
majority of whom want good schools—the outside 
influence isstrong ; two more will have patrons 
where the influence of the lower strata is about as 
strong as that of the higher class; two more where 
the influence of ignorant and uncultured and rude 
is the greatest and yet it does not have full sway ; 
and finally there will be two where the lower class 
and strata have the control. 

Now the solution of this “problem” depends 
much on the outside condition of things. There 
are men who can go, single handed, into the worst 
schools and produce fine order, but the majority 
cannot. It is not proposed here to solve the prob- 
lem ; the solution would vary according to the 
teacher and his pupils. 

Tao teacher who would succeed must know some- 


thing besides the multiplication table and spelling 
book ; he must study human nature, and know the 
methods by which it is controlled. Thereis in that 
community where he is, some fellow that runs the 
Republican or Democratic party simply by know- 
ing human nature ; he is not to be compared with 
that teacher in mental ability or moral purpose, 
and yet what an influence he has? He has studied 
human nature. Let the teacher study and experi- 
ment ; if he makes a success analyze the matter and 
lay down a principle ; if he don’t succeed let him 
try something else. Success is possible. 

To forbid whispering entirely is not the method 
of the most successful teachers ; still many forbid 
it entirely, and produce a wonderful state of order. 
If you can produce finer discipline by the latter 
way take that way—until you can do better. —Eb.) 
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LESSONS ON WORDS. 


By Gro. M. SEIDEL. 

Take a word from the lesson, write it carefully 
onthe board between the ruled lines (those that 
show the height of small letters). Suppose it be 
the word stone. How many letters in the word? 
Which is the first—the last? Which is the highest 
—the next ? What are the small letters ? Who can 
say something and use the word? What other 
words can you make out of that word, using all, 
or some of the letters? (Tone, note, one, none, ton, 
on, not, no.) What sound has the first letter? The 
second? The third? The fourth? The last? The 
first two ? The second and third ? First and fourth ? 


* 
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LESSONS IN MORALS. 


Of subjects that require line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept morals and manners heads the 
list. Now it may be to commend the good and kind 
act of a pupil; now the notice of a crime, and the 
pointing out that crime occurs among ignorant, pas- 
sionate, drinking classes; quote the words of some 
great thinkers upon self-control, the power gained 
therefrom, and the results of wayward wills. Try 
to weave into the children’s lives the sentiment that 
itis great and noble (talismanic words to every 
child) to be strong and control one’s own tongue 
and temper, and weak and despicable to quarrel 
and bicker. When this sentiment is created it will 
be far easier to show them the results of drinking, 
how it muddles the brain and so takes away the 
self-control, that many a strong man is not able to 
stand upright when under its influence. Tell them 
too, how it often influences the brain so that one 
will even kil] another. 

Do not make the thought of crime familiar ; do 
not, of all things, jest about it. It will require 
skill to use these incidents so as to teacha lesson. 
The teacher must study the incident and so handle 
it that it will produce a profound effect. 





A OHILD’s LIBRARY.— We give a list of books suited 
for little folks. Snow-bound, illustrated, Whittier; 
Life of Longfellow, Kennedy; A Summer in the 
Azores, Baker; Among the Isles uf Shoals, Celia 
Thaxter; The Boys of °76, Coffin; The Boys of 61, 
Coffin: The Stery of Our Country, Richardson; 
Book of American Explorers, Higginson; Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Towle ; Child’s History of England, 
Dickens; Tales from Shakespeare, Lamb; Tales 
from Homer, Church; The Wonder-book, illus- 
trated, Hawthorne; Youag Folks’ Book of Poetry, 
Campbell; Poetry for Children, Eliot; Bits of Talk 
About Home Matters, H. H.; The Seven Little 
Sisters, Andrews; Hans Brinker, or the Silver 
Skates, Dodge; Room for One More, Mary T. Hig- 
ginson; King Arthur for Boys, Lanier; Doings of 
the Bodley Family, Scudder; Mothermplay and 
Nursery Rhymes, Children’s Robinson Crusce, 
The Four-Footed Lovers, Mammy Tittleback and 
Her Family, H. H.; The Little Prudy Books, six 


Mrs. Diaz; What Katy Did, Mrs. Woolsey. This 
list can be purchased (the discount varying from 
one-third to one-fifth from the retail prices) at 
about $33. 





LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

England has in North America a territory of 
8,337,000 square miles —nearly as large as Europe, 
3,781,000, Besides this American property she owns 
3,120,000 square miles in Australia—to say nothing 
of New Zealand and Tasmania. With these, her 
possessions in the realm called Oceanica amount to 
some 3,250,000 square miles. All this foots up 
nearly 8,000,000 square miles. Burmah, to the east 
of Hindustan, will probably be annexed ; it contains 
some 200,000 square miles, 

We have not estimated the British property in 
Africa. Cape Colony and Natal contain 200,000 
square miles. Transvaal was practically annexed 
in 1877 ; andnow Zululand will gather some 150,000 
more miles we suppose. 

Besides these properties, England owns territory 
on the west coast of Africa, and in a great degree 
controls Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. In the south 
Pacific she has absorbed the Fiji Islands. In the 
Mediterranean she has Malia, Cyprus, and the 
Fortress of Gibralter. In the Atlantic she has the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, Trinidad, etc. In South Amer- 
ica she has British Guiana and the Falkland Islands, 
and she has a strip of land called the Balize, in 
North America, south of Yucatan. 

She owns altogether, outside of the home farm, 
9,000,000 to 10,000,000 square miles —considerably 
more than the area of European and Asiatic 
Russia. 

The capital of all this great empire is London-- 
with a population of nearly 4,000,000—the capital of 
the world—the greatest city which has ever existed. 
It is no wonder the Englishman is proud. , This 
mighty influence, in its operation upon the world, 
is associated with freedom and progress 

Gibbon, the historian, gives usa review of the 
provinces of the Roman Empire. The modern his- 
torian, he remarks, may impress a juster image of 
the greatness of Rome by observing that the Em- 
pire was 2,000 miles in breadth and more than 3,000 
miles in length from the Western Ocean to the Eu- 
phrates ; and that ‘‘it was supposed to contain 
above 1,600,000 square miles.” We see, therefore, 
that the British Empire is eight times as large as 
the Roman. 


TALKS WITH PUPILS. 


The teacher gives the motto, ‘‘I will try.” He 
speaks of the need of constant effort. Whatever 
is to be done must be done well. 

1. Then of the school: of order, of punctuality, 
of positions, of movements. 

2. Then of books : care, how to use. 

3. Of behavior towards teachers in school, and out 
of school 

4. Of orderly arrangement of books, playthings, 
and other articles. 

The teacher gives the motto, ‘“‘I will do my 
best.” Not to do a work anyhow, but with an effort 
to excel. 

1, Then of truthfulness : what it is and its im- 
portance. 

2. Of behavicr onthe street. A cultivated person 





stop to observe a horse that trots well. They ob- 
serve boys and girls that go beautifully through 
their street. 

8. Treatment of schoolmates : the Golden Rule. 

5. Honoring parents. 

A very pretty descriptive catalogue has heen is- 
sued by Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co. We have 
been surprised by the clegant engravings from tho 
Franklin Readers. These readers, by the way, 
met with remarkable success at their first publica- 
tion, and they meet with it still, ‘*How the Frank 
lin Readers wear,” remarked a Newark teacher the 








volumes; Little Womeu, Alcott; William Henry, | 


other day : it is said by thousands, This cataloguo 
Gives quite a good idea of the books published by 
this firm as pages are taken from the books and in- 
terspersed with descriptive matter. The effort to 
| Select and publish only books possessing solid merit 
_ will be quite apparent ; probably no list of its size 
| bas bean so carefully salected. 





walks and acts differently from others. Men will. 
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NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


Deo, 26.—An effort to make up lost time, timo, Bvonsh 2 
being slow, caused a collision onthe Chcsapeake Ohio Shee 
vey and a loss of five lives. 

Dec. tote peters in Vienna that Coun’ *, Andeany wih be 
joy fA bye of Fores 1 boiler t had 


— North Adams, Mass., killing two 
— a and bd injuring fw —The Co-operative Dress 

tion has Hittle wit ta this city was accidentally shot by 
pny mere poy and probably fatally wounded. 

50. meaent will gated a diplomatic representative to the 
vatican. —Great distress pated iu Ireland for want of food 
this winter.—The U. 8. Senate Saeed tho Civil Secviee ietores 
Bill.—The Ways and Means Committee continues its action on the 
— ff Commission. 





29.—China is about to send a (peetal an ambassador to France. 

awk: a Fam A in on oy Eng., fellon a building and killed 
twenty: operatives.—A British ip has cap- 
tured vaght ve Dots off oy coast of Africa. 

Dec. 30.—The Cincinnati Commercial and the Gazette are to be 
consolidated. 

Dee. 31.—M. Gambetta, the French Premier, died to-night. He 
has been ill for only a map anenepe 





THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 





During the French invasion of Mexico a plant 
was discovered which was found to possess the 
property—when chewed or crushed—of stopping 
hemorrhages. Its botanical name is Tradescanta 
erecta, 

Water issuing from hydraulic pipes exerts an as- 
ton‘shing erosive power. In one hydraulic mine a 
pebble loaded stream working eight months in a 
year has in four years cut a channel in solid slate 
rock three feet wide and fifty feet deep. 

Ropes date from a very remote period, and had 
reached a state of considerable perfection at the 
dawn of the historical era. The first ropes were 
probably made from the fibres of the inner bark of 
trees, from grasses, or from the hides of animals. 
Among the relics of the ancient Egyptians have 
been found sculptures showing the process of rope 
manufacture practiced more than 4,000 years ago, 
while the oldest records of that people represent 
well made ropes capable of sustaining enormous 
burdens. It appears that flax and the fibres of the 
date tree were employed for those ropes. 

It is proposed to place the islands of Mauritus 
and Reunion in communication with each other by 
means of an ‘‘optical telegraph.” The stations 
will be about 134 miles apart, and will occupy an 
elevated spot on each island. From either station 
signals will, by the aid of a petroleum lamp, be 
flashed across the intervening stretch of the Indian 
Ocean to the opposite station. 

Prof. Bruns, of Tubingen, has made some experi- 
tents on dogs which he regards as proving that 
bone marrow, completely separated from the bone, 
may be transplanted under the skin of the same 
animal at a remote part of the body with the result 
of giving rise to the formation of bone and 
cartilage. 

A very durable artificial ivory has recently been 
prepared by dissolving shellac in ammonia, mixing 
the solution with oxide of zine, driving off the am- 
monia by heating, powdering and strongly com- 
pressing in molds, , 

It has recently been discovered that the faded ink 
on old parchment may be restored by moistening 
the lines of writing with a solution of sulphide of 
ammonia. The writing will turn quite dark, and if 
on parchment will retain the color. On paper, how- 
ever, the restored writing gradually fades again, 
but may be revived at eemeand by fresh applica- 
tion of the sulphide. 

Miss ALICE Moore of Sentinnten. Indiana, suc- 
ceeded to the care of a large dry goods store in 
that place, upou the death of her father. She 
has éntire control of the business, buying her 
own stock and employing subordinates of both 
sexes. During the five years since she has held 
this responsible position, she has more than trebled 
the capital which came into her hands. Not only 
is she a woman of great energy and ability, but she 
has many accomplishments. 

Tee CHEMICAL ELEMENTS OF PLaNts.—Chomists 
are generaliy agreed that plants require seven dif- 
ferent elements from the soil in order to make a 
healthy growth. Phosphorus, potash, magnesia, 
sulphur, iron, and nitrogen. Other eloments are 


often found, sometimes in great quantity, such as 
silica, soda, chlorine, etc.; but as many plants have 
been grown to perfection without them, their pres- 


Associa- | by the President and confirmed by the Senate—not 


CIvIL SERVICE Rerorm.—The bill which passed 
watch | "Be Senate Dec. 27, by a vote of 89 to 6, provides 
that all government employes shall be appointed 
and promoted through competitive examination. 
It proposes three Commissioners. to be appointed 


more than two members of which shall belong to 
the same political party—to act in connection with 
the President. By these Commissioners Boards of 
Examiners shall be appointed to conduct the ex- 
aminations of applicants for office in every state 
and territory in the Union. No person habitually 
using intoxicating beverages in excess shall be ap- 
pointed or retained. Assessments for political pur- 
poses are punishable by fine or imprisonment. 
If it passes the House it will mark a great advance 
in the present method of selecting government em- 
ployees. 

TORNADOES.—The Signal Service office has made 
a study of the 600 tornadoes recorded in the United 
States during the past eighty-seven years, and finds 
that such storms recur most frequently in June. 
While they are liable to swoop down at any hour 
of the twenty four, they generally do their work 
between 5 and 6 P. M. Tornadoes always move 
with an eastward motion, and their average path 
of destruction is only about a fifth of a mile in 
width. They prevail chiefly in the West, and 
Kansas leads the list among States in that section, 
having experienced sixty-two in the last twenty- 
three years. Although accurate statistics are still 
lacking, there seems no doubt that the month of 
June this year brought more serious storms than 
any previous one, the best estimates putting the 
loss of life by tornadoes during the month at 150, 
while about 400 persons were wounded, and the 
damage to property aggregated about $5,000,000. 
Imitation Espony.—To turn oak black so as to 
cause it to resemble ebony, the wood should be im- 
mersed for 48 hours ina hot saturated solution of 
alum and then brushed over several times with a 
logwood decoction prepared as follows: Boil one 
part of logwood with ten parts of water, filter 
through linen and evaporate at a gentle heat until 
the value is reduced one-half. To every quart of 
this add from ten to fifteen drops of saturated solu- 
tion of indigo completely neutral. After applying 
this dye, rub the wood with a saturated and filtered 
solution of vinegar in hot concentrated acetic acid, 
and repeat the operation until a black of the desired 
intensity is obtained. 

Tur government of Jamaica are desirous of en- 
couraging the planting of Peruvian cinchona trees 
in the island. They will grant lands at a nominal 
price to any persons who may be prepared to em- 
bark in such an undertaking. 

Tue English Commissioner of Cyprus attributes 
its chief curses, drought and locusts, to the de- 
struction of the forests. As the woods disappeared, 
so did the soil that covered the hills; that soil was 
washed down to the plains, choked the rivers, and 
formed malarious swamps, the hills became bare 
rocks, incapable of growing a blade of vegetation, 
and the locusts took possession of the barren 
ground, while the absence of trees deprived the 
earth of its annually fertilizing agent—leaf mould. 
The seme prccess is going on in this country. 

An Immense Sun-DiaL.—Mr. Jardine, M. P., has 
recently erected in the grounds of Castlemilk, 
England, a sundial of extraordinary dimensions. 
It consists of a large twenty triangular-sided stone, 
supported on a pedestal thirteen feet high. There 
are fifteen dials. Two indicate Greenwich time; 
two tell the time of night by the moon; the others 
indicate the rising and setting of the sun, the length 
of the day, tell when it is noon at the principal 
places over the globe, the sun’s declination, etc. 

FASTENING RUBBER TO METAL.—This nay be done 
by employing a cement which fastens alike well to 
the rubber and to the metal or wood. Such cement 
is prepared by a solution of shellac in ammonia, 


best n ade by pulverized gum shellac in 
ten times its weight of strong ammonia, when 4 
shining mass is , Which in three or four 
weeks will become without the use of hot 
water. This - d beeomes, after 


, aD 
volatilization of the ammonia, hard and jmperme- 





ence is not comsidered essential: 





able to gases and fluids. 





THE TWO WORKERS. 





FOR RECITATION. 
Two workers in one field 
Toiled on from day to day, 
Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay. 
With the same blue sky above, 
And the same green earth below, 
One soul was full of love, 
The other full of woe. 
One leaped up with the light 
With the soaring of the lark. 
One felt his woe each night, 
For his soul was « ver dark. 
One heart was hard as stone, 
One heart was ever gay, 
One toiled with many a groan, 
One whistled all the day. 
One had a flower clad cot 
Beside a merry mill, 
Wife and children near the spot 
Made it sweeter, fairer still. 
One a wretched hovel had 
Full or discord, dirt and din. 
No wonder he seemed mad, 
Wife and children starved within. 
Still they worked in the same field, 
Toiling on from day to day, 
Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay. 
But they worked not with one will, 
The reason, let me tell— 
Lo! one drank at the still, 
And the other at the well. 


—JoHN W. AVERY 
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THE RELIEF OF HENNEBON. 





‘Ride fast and far, my courier brave, 

Till the dew thy courser’s fetlocks lave 
In the land of the setting sun, 

And say to England's Edward bold, 

“The wife and son of his comrade old 
Lie leaguered in Hennebon.” 


Then the lady looked from her turret gray 
O’er the foeman, mustered in steel array, 
"Neath the walls of her castle home ; 
And she thought of her lord in captive bands, 
Of her son, the heir of his name and lands, 
An exile doomed to roam. 
Brave heart of soldier, of dame and child, 
Rejoice ! for over the ocean wild 
Brave Edward's sail is seen ; 
And the foe are scattered far and wide, 
Like mimic boats before the tide 
That sweeps the white beach clean. 
There’s wassail and joy in those grand old halls, 
And many a banner drapes their walls 
From the flying foemen won ; 
And there, with music and mirth and light, 
The English King dubs lord and knight 
The heir of Hennebon.—Mrs. H. G. Rowe. 


IGNORANCE.—NO. I. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 

I have heard tell of a man who did not know a 
great A from a bull’s foot, and I know a good many 
who certainly could not tell what great A or little 
A either may mean ; but some of these people are 
not the most ignorant in the world for all that. 
They know that turnips don’t grow on trees, and 
they can tell a mangold-wurzel from a bect root, 
end arabbit from a hare, and there are folks who 
play onthe piano who hardly know as much as 
that. If they cannot read they can plough, and 
mow, and reap, and sow, and bring up seven chil 
dren on ten shillings a week, and yet pay their 
way; and there's a sight of people who are 
much too ignorant to do that. Ignorance 
of spelling books is very bad, but ignorance oi 
hard work is worse. Wisdom does notalways speak 
Latin. People laugh at smock frocks, and indecd 
they are about as ugly garments as could well be 
contrived, but some who wear them are not hali 
such fools as poople take them for. If no ignoran! 
people ate bread but those who wear hobnail shoes. 
corn would be a deal cheaper. Wisdom in a poo 
man is like a diamond set in lead, only judgescs 
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see its value. Wisdom walks. often in patched 
shoes, and men admire her not, but, I say, never 
mind the coat, give me the man: nut-shells are 
nothing, the kernel is everything. —SPURGEON. 


—— 


RIGHTS OF DUMB ANIMALS. 


FOR RECITATION, 

If there be any oppressed class that ought to have 
a convention and pass resolutions asserting their 
share in the general forward movement going on in 
this world, it is that class that not only can neither 
speak, read or write, but who have no capacity for 
being taught any of these accomplishments. 

How many men are there who do not consider 
that they have a right to chase, hunt and terrify 
wi!d animals in their native forests, simply for the 
excitement of mind and exercise it gives? The 
agony of terror excited by the chase, the victim's 
turnings and windings and frantic doublings upon 
its track, are all part of the interest and ex- 
citement of the sport. Is this a Christian or 
heathen state of mind ? 

Supposing that man, being the nobler creature, 
has a right to prolong his existence by taking the 
life of animals, does it follow that he should make an 
amusement of shooting or trapping them in circum- 
stances when he dces not want them for food, and 
where the sole motive is the excitement. 

The English lion-hunter goes to South Africa to 
shootevery animal b meets, no matter what—lion, 
tiger, ostrich, giraffe or rhinoceros. He is thought 
clever when his shot changes a splendid, joyous 
specimen of animal life intoa festering mass of 
putrescence ! 

Every man ought to ask himself, on what is my 
right to this piece of my Creator’s handiwerk 
founded? And, if not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without His notice, is it not likely that He 
may have some feeling about animals that are worth 
many sparrows? Is it right, is it generous, is it 
manly, for instance, for a man to seize a horse, to 
use and appropriate his whole youth and strength, 
and then, in old age, trade him off for some petty 
sum, and never inquire what becomes of him ?— 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


{These can be used by the live teacher after mo: 
or they can be written out and distributed amo 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 

CONSIDER the end.—CHILO. 
THE sting of reproach is the truth of it. 


A MAN is known by the company he keeps away 
from. 

LABOR is the divine law of our existence ; repose 
is desertion and suicide.—MazzinI. 

TimE is immeasurably long to him who knows 
how to value and use it.—GOETHE. 

TurrD thoughts often coincide with the first, and 
are generally the best grounded.—IsBip. 

A MAN has generally the good or ill qualities 
which he attributes to mankind.—IBm. 


One pound of learning requires ten pounds of 
common sense to apply it.—PERSIAN PROVERB. 


THE causes which start men upon their careers 
are often seemingly the most slight and casual. —E. 
P. Rog. 


Goop breeding consists in having no particular 
mark of any profession, but a general elegance of 
manners. 


A PLAIN narrative of any remarkable fact, em- 
phatically related, has a more striking effect with- 
out the author’s comment.—WM. SHENSTONE. 


I THINK all lines of the human face have some- 
thing either touching or grand unless they seem to 
come from low passions. How fine old men are!— 
Geo. ELIorT. 


‘ LET us never forget that every station in life is 
necessary ; that each deserves our res 
the station itself, but the worthy f 
duties does honor to man.” 


Your work is not finished when you have brought 
the ore from the mine; it must be sifted, smelted, 
refined and coined before it can be of any real use 
and contribute to the intellectua] food of mankind. 
—Max MULLER. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


THE changes made by the Board of Education in the 
Course of Study for the Grammar schools reaches wide- 
er than is at first apparent. The Teachers’ Manual is to 
be revised and its provisions be made to conform to the 
present course of study The methods of instruction rec- 
ommended will be mainly suggestive, This will be a 
work of great magnitude, for it will reflect the advance 
in educational methods up to the present time. The 
time-table as at present arranged is to be abolished, and 
a minimum time per week for the subjects substituted. 
This will be a decided gain. That is, Language will oc- 
cupy 5 hours; Aritmetic 3; Penning 2: Geography 1; 
Drawing 40 minutes ; History 40 minutes; opening ex- 
ercises 15 minutes; noon intermission 60 minutes. As 
the opening isat 9 and the dismissal at 3, there are 30 
hours. These figure up 18 hours and 35 minutes, leav- 
ing 11 hours and 25 minutes which the teacher can em- 
ploy as it will do the most good. 

The elements of plane geometry, algebra, bookkeep- 
ing, outlines of astronomy and perspective drawing are 
to be considered as permissible subjects, And finally, 
there is to. be no publication in any form of the marks 
given at the examination of the applicants for admis- 
sion to either college. (It may be added that the teach- 
ers of the city are by no means satisfied with the change; 
they say the wool has {been pulled over the eyes of the 
Committee.—Eb.) 


THE Board of Education at its special meeting Dec. 
27th discussed the report of the Committee on Course 
of Study. Mr. Devoe declared that a‘chunge was need- 
ed ; school superintendents and a large number of teach- 
ers were in favor of a change of the present course of 
study. There had been much said by the press ; his 
convictions were founded on the imperfections of the 
course itself. The attitude of the committee also arose 
from their sense of a needed reform ; their experience 
had taught this. ‘‘We were groping through a mass of 
incomprehensible—I might say—nonsense,” said Mr. De- 
voe, “in the studies laid down for our schools, The 
children are crowded into close rooms, and they are 
stuffed with a mass of nonsense whether they can un- 
derstand it or not ; dates are crammed down them until 
their brains cannot possibly contain more ; they are re- 
quired to know the name of every stream and island 
and tell a!l about the river ‘Bugalaboo.’ They must 
be made ready to answer the questions of the superin- 
tendent.” Mr. Belden objected that geography and his- 
tory should be taught ‘‘without text-books,” The schol- 
ar’s memory and his methods of study would be im- 
proved with their aid, he would fix passages in his mind 
better and was undoubtedly greatly Papeans on such 
assistance. 

Mr. Crawford said this change had been anthe because 
both branches had been taught too much in detail and 
scholars had been flooded with a mass of useless mi- 
nutie. He thought that in the lower grades geography 
should be taught in an outline manner and that-only 
the main and important events of United States history 
should be given the scholar. For the right study of 
geography the map system is the best. The lower 
classes were already supplied with maps and the best 
teachers had adopted that method of teaching geogra- 
phy. By the use of maps the child’s perceptive powers 
were quickened. The same was true regarding the use 
of text-books in United States history, which was al- 
ready taught in the fourth and fifth grades without 
such books. 

Mr. Coudert objected that special teachers were not 
to be appointed, when vacancies occurred, but that the 
regular teachers should then have charge of such stud- 
ies. Alarge per-centage of the regular corps of teachers 
are not competent to teach these special studies. None 
but a special teacher should have charge of lessons in 
French. 

Mr. Traud insisted that the regular teachers could 
teach special studies better than the special teachers, and 
that this had been proved. 

Mr. Wood said one-half of the teachers now were 
graduates of the Normal College, and there they were 
taught French, German and Latin. 

Mr, Wetmore next moved to strike out the words, 
‘without text-books,’ referring to the subject of English 
grammar. Mr. Crawford read a paper setting forth the 
main discrepancies in text-books »n grammar, his re- 
cital causing much merriment in the Board. It certainly 
seemed worth while to try an experiment without text- 
books, ‘to see if something good would not come of it. 
Mr: Belden—noting the discrepancies—asked him whose 
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system the teacher should adopt ; this puzzled Mr. Craw- 
ford. 

Mr. Wood declared “the whole of English grammar 
ought to be contained in a little pamphlet of twenty 
pages. Itshould be taught without text-books and by a 
rational means. Better readers, writers and composers 
would be made by a course of study properly laid out 
and pursued than by all the English grammars in ex- 
istence. 

Mr. .Wetmore declared this doing without text-books 
would lead to namby-pamby ways of teaching ;” these 
methods are pervading even our Snnday schools. 

The words ‘‘ Without text-books” were stricken out. 
In case of the removal or resignation of a special teacher 
the question of filling the vacancy with a regular or 
signation of a special teacher, the question of filling the 
vacancy with a regular or special teacher was left to 
the Committee on Teachers by motion of Mr. Coudert. 
The substitute was carried. The report asamended was 
then referred to the Committee on By-Laws and adopt- 
ed by a vote of sixteen to one, Mr. West voting in the 
negative. 

The salaries of janitors were then graded, and in- 
creased a little over ten per cent. The resignations of H. 
M. Taber and J. M. Knox, trustees of the Fifteenth 
Ward, were accepted, and J. A. Hardenbergh and T. A. 
Hartwell were appointed in their places. Resolutions of 
thanks to President Walker were passed and the Board 
adjourned for the year. 

ELSEWHERE. 

CORTLAND.—On October 29th papers were served on 
behalf of Dr. Hcose and Miss Mattie Saltzman for a mo- 
tion to be made to compel State Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion Neil Gilmour, to grant diplomas to the graduates of 
the Normal School. Mr. Gilmour, however, proposed a 
settlement with the Local Beard, and the result is all re- 
ceived diplomas. 


Pa.—The Lycoming Institute was held at Muncy Dec. 
18-22, by County Supt. C. S. Riddell. In the spelling 
contest (fifty words) Webster’s ,Unabridged Dictionary 
was won by Miss Alzina Fasselberry. Mr. W. E. Ritter 
discussed ‘‘ Hygiene in the Public School.” The next 
annual session of the State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in thiscounty. DuBois town borough took the 
banner for attendance. Supt. Riddell was presented with 
a fine easy-chair as a token of regard on behalf of the 
institute. 

CALIFORNIA ANB NEVADA.—Separating the city schools 
from those of the country, and looking only at primary 
schools, as the term is understood where the graded 
system is followed, the cities of California may be said 
to,pay the largest average yearly salaries. But taking 
the public schools of all grades, for country and city 
together, the entire State through—not a very satisfac- 
tory method of dealing with statistics of this nature—it 
appears that in 1880 the State of Nevada paid male teach- 
ers the largest average monthly salary, $101. It also 
paid a larger average monthly salary to female teach- 
ers than any other State did, say $77; Idaho, however, 
pays female teachers an average of $85 a montb. 


ILL.—Central Illinois has a good corps of County Su- 
perintendents. The people re-elected nearly all the ef- 
ficient incumbents who would accept the office for 
another term. Under the present school law the boards 
of supervisors regulate the salaries of these officers, and 
in afew cases the boards have cut down the annual sti- 
pend to a mere pittance, thus giving the superintendent 
hardly time for his necessary office work. Most of the 
weekly newspapers at the county seats support an edu- 
cational column. The leading teachers and the superin- 
tendents contribute to make these columns a factor for 
good among the people and school officers. The Piatt 
and Macon County superintendents (Burgess and Train- 
er) visited the schools on tht line between the two coun- 
ties in company. The County Superintendents’ division 
of the State Teachers’ Association met at Springfield. 


NEWARK.—Col. F. W. Parker met the teachers last 
Saturday morning. Among other things he said: “ Ex- 
aminations might be made the greatest curse of school 
methods or the greatest blessing. If the examination is 
for quantity it is a curse to any school ; if it is a test of 
mental strength it is grand. When it tests development 
itis good. The development of the whole man is the 
purpose of education. Uniformity in schools is death. 
Unity in principle, unity in individuality is life. The 
purpose of examimations by Superintendents is to find 
what the teachers know, and not what the children 
know. He did not believe in per cents. It is esssential- 
ly seldsh. He would not have them in school under 
any circumstances. Here is a child who is not so quick 
mentally as another ; he studies as hard and labors as 
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faithfully as the others, but not being able to advance as 
rapidly he is marked fifty per cent., while others walk 
off waving their 95 per cent. in triumph. It is discour- 
aging to the moderately dull child, and wrong. If a 
child is examined and asked the name of a river and 
and cannot answer off goes five=per cent.” 

Ilowa.—The following are the average monthly sala- 
ries paid teachers in the cities of Iowa, not taking into 
consideration the salaries of superintendents and prin- 





cipals : 

Atlantic $48 20 Knoxville $42 00 
Boone 40 31, Lyons 40 95 
Burlington 41 70) halltown 55 00 
Cedar Rapids 41 61|Mason Point 43 00 
Clinton 45 00 Mt. Pleasant 40 00 
Coundil Bluffs 49 37, Muscatine 42 20 
Davenport 48 00)Newton 48 33 
Dubuque 87 50\Oskaloosa 45 74 
East Moines 54 00\0ttumwa 42 75 
Fairfield 41 81/Red Oak 42 60 
Fort Dodge 42 00'Sioux any A 40 86 
Fort Madison 40 00/West Des Moines 60 01 
Grinnell 45 43 East Waterloo 89 30 
Iowa City 46 00) West Waterloo 45 00 
Keokuk 43 Winterset 43 00 


For supervision Council Bluffs pays $2,200; Burling- 
ton, Clintou and Davenpoat, $1,800 each; Cedar Rapids, 
Marshalltown, West Des,Moines, Keokuk and Ottumwa, 
$1,600 each; Fort Dodge, Iowa City and Oskaloosa, 
$1,500. Dubuque has no saperintendent, but pays for 
supervision annually more {than any other city in the 
State. Her high school principal is paid $1,800, four 
ward school principals $1,500 each, and the secretary oi 
the’board of education $1,200. The secretary devotes 
his time to the business of the schools and each of the 
principals has half his time for the same purpose, Du- 
buque is the only city in Iowa organized on this plan. 

The highest salaries paid ladies in the State are the 
following: Council Bluffs pays one $1,200 as principal 
of the high school; Davenport pays one $1,200, and 
another $1,100 as ward principals; Des Moines pays 
$1,100 as principal; Ottumwa pays one $1,000 ; State 
Center pays one $1,000 as principal. 

In high school work, ,Dubuque pays for principal, 
$1,800; Davenport, $1,500; Burlington, $1,400; West 
Des Moines $1,300; Keokuk, $1,200; Council Bluffs, 
$1,200, 


Wayne Co. N. Y.—At.the spring Institute three hun- 
dred and twenty-one teachers registered ; and at the fall 
Institnte three hundred and seventy-one teachers, In my 
opinion the Institutes are doing as much for the teach- 
ers, and through them for the schools, as all other 
causes combined. They reach a greater number of 
teachers—inspiring them with a renewed zeal and more 
eamest labor. giving them a clearer conception of what 
a teacher’s work should be and how to perform it, and 
causing them to think and act and to labor for grand- 
er results in their schools. An organization of over one 
hundred live teachers, known as the First District 
Teachers’ Association of Wayne county, is well sustain- 
ed, and at each succeediny session an increased interest 
is manifest. During the -year I have recommended ten 
candidates for appointments in Normal Schools of the 
State. But these schools are not doing all that they 
might be made to do for our rural schools. If the Nor- 
mal course were shortened to fiur terms, and the in- 
struction confined to methods of teaching and school 
economy, a much larger number could and undoubtedly 
would avail themselves of such advantages, and a cor- 
responding larger number of Normal graduates would be 
found in the schools. I tind a few Trustees aud Boards 
of Education unwilling to close their schools during the 
Institute—as, in so doing, by the apportionment act of 
1881, they lose a certain amount of public money. I 
recommend: 1. Begin the school year witb the first 
day of August. 2. Hold the annual meetings on the 
second Tuesday in August. 8. Make the amount of 
school necessary to entitle a district to its quota of the 
public money, thirty-six weeks of five days each in every 
year. 4, Make the engagements of teachers extend 
through the entire year. 5. Enact and enforce a com- 
pulsory Institute-attendance law. 6. Adopt a uniform 
system of teachers’ examinations—the questions to be 
prepared by a competent Board. 7. Make it a criminal 
offense for anyone to attempt bulldozing Commission- 
ers into granting licenses to ui qualified candidates for 
teachers’ certificates. 

Though the schools of the district employ but one 
hundred and fifty-five teachers at the same time, when 
I came into office last January I found that two bundred 
and fifty-five persons were holding first-grade certifi- 
eates, beside the second grades, third grades, State 
licenses and Normal diplomas, As all licenses granted 
by my predecessor expire with the close of this year, 
there will remain only the fullowing: Six teachers 
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licensed by State Superintendents, five Normal gradu- 

ates, and twenty-six holding first-grade licenses, sixty- 

three second-grade, and sixty-nine third-grade signed 

by me, 

NEw JERSEY.—THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 

The twenty-fifth meeting was held in Newark. Supt. 

W. L. Dickinson of Jersey City, the president, there saad : 

‘* Every department of human activity in politics, re- 

ligion, morals, business and science, is agitated as never 
before in the history of our race. Who shall stand at 

the helm of the ship in which humanity is embarked, 

and guide it in safety? Who shall so mold and de- 

velop the minds of children that the tyranny of mobs 
and of laws shall be alike impossible ; so that capital 

and labor shall harmonize ; so that the strong shall not 
destroy the weak, and the weak shall not be help- 
less encumbrances upon the strong? Manifestly 

this is the work of the teacher. It can be done by none 
other. All others who work for change and improve- 
ment of men take the man fully grown, with character 
more or less fixed and hard. We alone of all workers 
take charge of youth whose natures are plastic, whose 
motives and beliefs are yet to be formed. Who of usis 
sufficient for these things and what manner of persons 
ought teachers to be in order that they may take their 
place aud do their whole duty in the great werk of the 
future? The teacher of the future, if he takes his proper 
place @m the whirling, surging currents of thought 
which dash hither and thither, must be more than ever 
a man of thought and action. He must be no lifeless 
conduit through which the thoughts of others may flow. 
He must think for himself just as readily as he seizes 
upon the thoughts of others. No miser can be more 
eager in heaping up gold than he must be in every 
exercise and every acquisition of knowledge whereby he 
may be better fitted for the duties of his profession. The 
world can do withou‘ its armies; better would it be if 
every army in the world were this day disbanded and 
every ship of war turned to the peaceful pursuits, but 
it cannot do without its teachers. Upon none are hon- 
ors now s0 lavishly bestowed as upon the great war 
rior, but none will be so honcred and reverend in the 
future as capable and efficient teachers, if they come up 
as fully as they are able to the demands which the world 
will make upon them. * * How much should the 
book teach and how much should the teacher teach. In 
other words what are the proper limits of oral teaching / 
The teacher has done his best for his pupil when he has 
taught his pupil how to make the best use of the facul 

ties and organs that nature has given him. It is not so 
much the imparting of knowledge to the pupil—although 
this is important—that should be aimed at by the teach- 
er, as the training of the pupil’s faculties. Knowledge 
is not power, but the skillful use of knowledge is power. 
There are two avenues by which the learner acquires 
most of his knowledge. One is by the use of his senses 
aud powers of observation upon the world around him, 
and the other is by the use of books in which the 
thoughts and observations of others are recorded. The 
child must be taught how to use books, how to study 
and master their contents unaided In most cases after 
he leaves school one of his chief sources of knowledge 
will be books. Too much explanation is weakening ; 
very much of the oral teaching of the day is very weak 
talk and the child is receiving much more benefit while 
engaged in digging out the meaning of a hard passage 
in a book than in listening toan explanation of it. The 
child needs to learn to think. He can only learn to 
think by thinking, as to write by writing, to swim by 
swimming. Much oral instruction does more harm 
than good. During the early part of the school life, 
much more use may be made of oral instruction and 
explaining than inthe later years. But the childshould 
be trained as soon as possible to begin to work indepen- 
dently. The purpose of oral teaching should be to pre- 
pare the pupil as soon as possible to do without it, and 
throw it aside as the lame man does his crutches when 
ho can walk alone. How often have I heard teachers 
whose enervated, feeble minds never knew what good 
hard study meant, and whose whole experience of being 
taught consisted nm being constantly shown how with 
explanations; how often, I say, have I heard such per- 
sons say that they would not study geometry, or chem- 
istry, or some other science, because they had no teacher 
to explain it. They had always been dependent upon 
the oral instruction of teachers and could not study 
alone. There is astrong tendency in most parts of the 
country to do school work by simplifying and explaiuing 
and illustrating and talking, so that vigorous, indepen- 
dent mental work upon the part of the pupil is hardly 
thought of or expected. With wihiat kind of intellects 





do children come forth from such work? They are 


fiberiess, flabby and helpless, The teacher who shall 

reach the golden reign of making his pupil do his work 

with the least explanation, but nevertheless do it intel- 

ligently and successfully, will be the teacher of the fu- 

ture, and the brains so trained anddeveloped will stand 

first, facile principes. * * Asone bulwark for the de- 

fence of the schools and to keep out corruption I think 

the teacher should belong to the board of trustees. Who 

knows so much as the teacher of school-room work ? 

Who so likely as he to have both eyes and ears open to 
learn of better methods of instruction and discipline ? 
Who knows so well as he all that schools need to facili- 
tate their progress? Whose professional reputation 
and personal comfort and advancement are so much 

interested in having a successful school? Give, then, 

how in too many instances our school trustees are chos- 
en and of what wretched caliber they often are. Men 
whose ability has been most frequently shown in ma- 
neuvering with pothouse politicians or in mixing drinks 
at the’ bar of drinking holes, force their way into 
school boards, and having wound their loathsome way 
into places of authority, use such authority not for the 
good they can do but for selfish and corrupt purposes. 
If we desire to establish a medical school or a hospital, 
or a board of health, we put men who are trained in 
the medical profession in positions of control. In man- 
aging any business in all the wide domains of com- 
merce, manufactures and agriculture, the aid of the 
skillful specialist is ever sought. Wedo not appoint a 
man cashier of a bank for his skill in shoeing horses, 
nor a civil engineer in building a railroad for his skill 
in making or selling whiskey. It is time for teachers 
to assert the dignity and importance of their profession ; 
first of all by requiring skill and learning in all who 
belong to their class, and secondly by taking their ap- 
propriate position in all that pertains to school direc- 
tion.” 

Supt. De Graff's paper on “A New Departure in 
Teachers’ Institutes” was read by Principal Slatterly of 
Paterson. The paper warmly advocated the establish- 
mentof “long term institutes” to take the place of our 
present county institutes, which, he claimed, by reason 
of their length of term, would perform a work which is 
inadequately done by our present system. The writer 
would have a session of at least five or six weeks in 
place of two or three days now in vogue. Supt. Pierce 
of New Brunswick recognized the inadequacy of the 
Normal School at Trenton and the work of the teachers 
institutes to provide proper material for the teaching 
force of our State. The schools are stocked with poor 
teaching capacity. Something must be done, He offer- 
ed the followiug resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Association request the Legislature 
at its next session to repeal the law for county insti- 
tutes, and establish seven schools, one for each Con- 
gressional district, to hold one session of four weeks 
every year, the course of study to fit applicants for a 
third grade certificate. That $500 per year be given to 
each of the schools. 

Supt. Barringer warmly advocated the training of our 
teachers in professional schools before allowing them to 
teach the young. Prof. Hasbrouck of Trenton said that 
if a pupil had passed from the primary grade through 
the High School he came out fitted to be a regular teacher. 
Supt. Barringer saw no need of the Normal School, of 
which Prof. Hasbrouck is the head, if this be the case ; 
it could be done by the high schoois of the State. He 
demonstrated the fallacy of the argument which gave 
competency to take up any profession without special 
training for that profession. 

Prof. Barton of Jersey City said that the schools were 
not planned to make teachers of their pupils. Supt. Dav- 
is objected to suspending the county institutes. Prin- 
cipal W. H. Giffin said the city of Newark felt it was 
needful to give such as desired to teach a year’s training 
after graduating from the High School. 

On Friday morning, Prof. Hasbrouck, principal of the 
Normal School at Trenton, presented an interesting 
paper entitled “Chalk and Talk.” It abounded in 
humor and sharp hits at erroneous methods in what 
is called teaching. When we talk about education 
some people think we are trying to turn the world up- 
side down. Is it notso? The time will come when the 
proficiency <f pupils will not be judged by averages 
upon the roll books nor by declainations at commence- 
ments, but by the fruits. Men are looking for honesty 
and integrity, without which we are lost as a nation. 
It has got into the minds of many that the teacher 
must do the work of the class. The proper idea is that 
the teacher shall be a trainer. The horse jockey has the 
idea; he trams his horses, though he is not called 3 





horse trainer, We caunot grow the mind of a obild 
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any more than we can grow a grape vine. It must 
have all of the sustenance that it needs, but the growth 
is in itself. The speaker said he had told his wife that 
hell was not deep enough for some teachers who ruin 
the minds of the children placed under their care. 
What is needed is self-development. Things should be 
so laid away in the corridors of the mind that they 
may be used at any required time. There is too much 
talk on the part of the teachers—too much time is 
spent in explanations beyond the comprehension of the 
children. Prof. C. M. Harrison, Supt. of the Newark 
City Home, then read a paper on the “‘Reformation of 
Delinquents.” Hen. Nathaniel Niles read an interest- 
ing paper on “School Libraries.” While France had 
20,000 free town libraries, New Jersey has not one. In 
the afternoon State Supt. Apgar read an able paper de- 
fending high schools. He said that about fifty per 
cent. of the children who attend the public schools 
drop out after they have passed through the primary 
grades, and that only ten per cent. remain until they 
are eighteen years of age. For this latter class higa 
schools are established. He quoted some eminent writers 
on education to show that there is more general educa- 
tion in a town where there isa high school than in one 
that has none, and from this he urged that hostility to 
the high school is hostility to all classes. Supt. Pierce’s 
resolutions on normal schools were then taken up, when 
Prof. Apgar made an earnest appeal for retaining the 
county institute system. To the honor of New Jersey, 
she had never made a retrograde step in education, anil 
it would be a shame for her to make such a step now. 
These local gatherings, the county institutes, are highly 
advantageous, and we should add to rather than take 
away anything that benefits our noble school system. 
If you abolish the county irstitute you will leave a 
large class of teachers without any advantages for train- 
ing. Supt. Davis defended the present system. The 
resolutions were referred to a committee to report at 
the next meeting of the association. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing yeur: President, 
Randall Spalding, Montclair ; Vice President, John 8. 
Haynes, Raritan; Ehzabeth A. Allen, Hoboken; Cor- 
responding Secretary, B. Holmes, Elizabeth ; Treasurer, 
Joseph E. Haynes. 
FOREIGN. 

ENGLAND.—It is reported that Mr. Ruskir will be in- 
vited to fill again the chair of fine arts at Oxford Uni- 
versity, which has just been vacated by Mr. Richmond: 

SPaiIn.—On the 28th of last May the first meeting of 
the National Pedagogic Congress of Spain met at Mad- 
rid in the Central University. King Alfonso and the 
entire foreign diplomatic corps were present. General 
Ros de Olano presided, and there wasan attendance of 
827 male and 505 female teachers. The King and others 
made addresses. The following questions were discuss- 
ed: Whatshould be the organization and the general 
conditions of public education ? Should such education 
be gratuitous or paid for, obligatory or voluntary? 
What disposition, and means should be tuken to diffuse 
education ‘among the people and increase the attend- 
ance of scholars at primary schools? 

GERMANY.—The Crown Prince and the Crown Prin- 
cess often visit the schools. A week or two since His 
Imperial, Highn2ss unexpectedly entered the Bronstedt 
school, wishing to personally look into the methods of a 
new master. Passing from one room to another, he 
had hardly entered that of the first class when a messen- 
ger arrived summoning the master to go to his dying 
mother. The Crown Prince insisted that he should 





obey the call. *‘ But how canI leave the chiidren?’! 
‘* Never mind,” answered the Prince, “I will take the | 
class till «leven o’clock, when the vicar comes to pre-| 
pare candidates for confirzation. Runaway, and may | 
you fiud your mother still alive!" Thus for an hour, the 
Bronstedt childreu were examine l and taught in bis- 
tory by the heir tothe Throne, who gave them the bene- | 
fit of his great knowledge upon ths Reformation period. 
At eleven he drove for tae vicar, and returning, listened 
attentively tothe remainder of the exercises. Before 
leaving he promised the schcol anew set of Bibles, .in 


piace of the very old copies in use at preseut. 
o6- ' 





A Ban of gold was recently cast in Nevada City, 
Cal., which weighod 450 pounds, and it is said to. 


! 


bs the largest over cast in this country, 


Pror, CHANDLER, being disturbed while lecturing | 
to somo ill-bred medical students, paused until all 
oyes were directed toward the offenders, and said : 
*{ suspect that itis in my power to teach those 
young gent.emen sumething that will be of more 


use to them in after life than chemistry ; Tmedn | 


LETTERS. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





At our Ottawa Co. Institute our Superintendent 
urged upon us the necessity of taking a school jour- 
nal. He did not compel us to take the “State pa- 
per,” nor any particular paper; but out of a great 
many samples left us to take our choive. My choice 
was yours. I have so far received only two copies, 
but I have gleaned information enough out of 
these two to pay for my subscription. Please keep 
up the ‘‘ Letters and discussions,” as they are a 
valuable feature of the JOURNAL. R. B. 

(That Supt. wasa wise man. Some are too anx- 
ious about a state paper—which is a humbug. If 
the state paper cannot go without being carried let 
it stop. There is no need of an educational paper 
in each state. Every teacher thinks he must run a 
paper, and what do we see? In a short time the 
paper is dry and dead. A teacher like any reason- 
able man wants the worth of his money.--ED.) 


What is the best method of conducting reading 

classes (8rd and 4th,) to break up unnatural tones ? 
C. 

(Ofcourse the trouble is that they do not use the 
talking tones. Two things lie at the basis of teach- 
ing a pupil to use these, (1) Phonetics; (2) Conversa- 
tion. The school and each class should be drilled 
in phonetics; this you will find exercises the vocal 
organs properly. Next hold aconversation with a 
pupil. Suppose the sentence is: ‘‘And this is in the 
night ! Most glorious night?” You get the pupil 
to say the final sentence in a natural tone while 
sitting at his seat, then the next. ‘‘ What does the 
writer say ?” ‘‘ And this is in the night,” etc., etc. 
Tell them ‘‘that sounds as people talk, and hence 
that is good reading.” Ep.) 


Hon. Neil Gilmour, who has been at the head of 
the State Department of Public Schools for nine 
years, will retire. A Democrat will be chosen in his 
place. The electing power must select the very 
best talent and experience to be found ; educational 
men and women must aid, if possible, in directing 
the choice. A name has been mentioned, having 
the requisite political status, and most admirably 
qualified for that high position. This man is Supt. 
Andrew J. McMillan, of Utica. He has been Super- 
intendent of Schools in Utica for a score of years, 
is an intelligent man, of excellent legislative and 
executive ability. His highest aspirations are 
bounded by the greatest good to popular education. 
Such a man would honor the office. 

J. W. B., Buffalo. 


T have gleaned many ideas from the INSTITUTE. 
For example, I have a room with two windows 
facing the south; two the east. Bare walls greeted 
one’s eye a short time ago; now, artistic (artistic I 
hope) designs cover these old gray walls, and afford 
material for instruction, as well as pleasure to the 
sight. Iam a beginner in the profession and Jove 
my work. People are apt to think the fire burns 
so brightly it will soon go out. God helping me, 
it never shall. C. B. D. 


Is it a good policy to teach mental arithmetic as 
a distinct study. or is it better to devote the time 
generally allotted to it to some other branch here- 
tofore neglected in our common schools, such as 
physiology, English literature, book-keeping, etc? 

J. E. F. 

(There is no more reason why there should be a 
mental arithmetic than a mental algebra, mental 
grammar, etc. All studies arc mental. While 
teaching the ‘‘sign-cxpressed” arithmetic, give 
questions that will require no sign. Arithmetic is 


{taught to pupils for ten years, and then—— Ep.) 





NeEaRk Poitiers, a Gallo Roman town in a very ex- 
ceptioval state of preservation has been discovered. 
It 1s a small Pompeii ia the center of France. It 
is thought to have been built in the second century. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, on October 25, completed a 
reign of 44 years and 128 days, which is just the 
length of time that Queon Llizsaveth sat on the 
throne. Consequently she bas reigned longer than 
any English king, with the oxception of George ILL, 
60 years; Henry L1., 56 years; and Edward LIL, 50 
years. 


SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. 


(Continued from last week.] 

But there was another difficulty of scarcely less 
importance with which we had to contend, and this 
is the conviction entertained by the general body of 
teachers that they have nothing to learn about edu. 
cation. We are now descending, be it remembered, 
from the leaders to the great band of mere follow- 
ers, from the officers of the army to the rank and 
file. My own experience, it may well be believed, 
of teachers, has been considerable. As the net re- 
sult of it, I can confidently affirm that until I com. 
menced my class in February last, I never came in 
contact with a dozen teachers who were not entire- 
ly satisfied with their own empirical methods of 
teaching. To what others had written on the prin- 
ciples of Education,—to what these had reduced to 
successful practice,—they were, for the most part, 
profoundly indifferent. To move onward in the 
grooves to which they had been accustomed in their 
school days, or if more intelligent, to devise meth- 
ods of their own, without any respect to the ex- 
perience, however enlightened, of others, was, and 
is, the general practice among teachers. For them, 
indeed, the great educational authorities, whether 
writers or workers, might as well never have exist- 
edatall. In short, to repeat whatI said before, 
teachers, as a class (there are many notable excep- 
tions), are so contented with themselves and their 
own methods of teaching that they have nothing at 
all to learn from the Science and Art of Education ; 
and this is much tobe regretted for their own sakes, 
and especially for the sake of their pupils, whose 
educational health and well-being lie in their hands. 
However this may be, the fact is unquestionable, 
that one of the greatest impediments to any at- 
tempt to expound the principles of Education lies 
in the unwarrantable assumption on the part of the 
teachers that they have nothing to learn on the 
subject. Here, however, as is often the case, the 
real need for a remedy is in inverse proportion to 
the patient’s consciousness of the need. The worst 
teachers are generally those who are most satisfied 
with themselves, and their own small perform- 
ances. 

The fallacy, not yet displaced from the mind of 
the public, on which this superstructure of conceit 
is raised, is that *‘ he who knows a subject can teach 
it.” The postulate, that a teacher should thorough- 
ly know the subject he professes to teach, is by no 
means disputed, but it is contended that the ques- 
tion at issue is tobe mainly decided by considera- 
tions lying on the pupil’s side of it. The process of 
thinking, by which the pupil learns, is essentially 
hisown. The teacher can but stimulate and direct, 
he cannot supersede it. He cannot do the thinking 
necessary to gain the desired result for his 
pupil. The problem, then, that he has to solve, 
is how to get his pupil to learn; and itis evi- 
dent that he may know the subject without knov- 
ing the best means of making his pupil know it 
too, which is the assumed end of all his teaching. 
He may be an adept in his subject, but a novice in 
the art of teaching it—an art which has principles, 
laws, and processes peculiar to itself. 

But, again ; a man, profoundly acquainted with 
a subject, may be unapt to teach it by reason of the 
very height and extent of his knowledge. His mind 
habitually dwells among the mountains, and he 
has, therefore, small sympathy with the toiling 
plodders on the plains below. The d fficulties which 
beset their path have long ceased to bea part of 
his own experience. He cannot then easily cone- 
scend to their condition, place himself alongside of 
them, and force a sympathy he cannot naturally 
feel with their trials and perplexities. Both these 
cases tend to the same issuo, and show that it is 4 
fallacy to assert that there is any necessary connec 
tion between knowing a subject and knowing how 
to teach it. 

Our exp?e.iment was commonced on the 6th of 
February last. On the afternoon of that day, ovly 
seventeen teachers had given in their names 4s 





members of the class that was tobe formed. Inthe 
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svening, however, to my surprise, I found no fewer 
than fifty-one awaiting the lecture. This number 
was increased ina few weeks to seventy, and on 
the whole, there have been eighty members in the 
course of the year. Having brought our little his- 
tory down to the commencement of the lectures of 
1873, I propose to occupy the remainder of our time 
with a brief account’ of what was intended, and 
what has been accomplished by them. 

Generally speaking, the intention was to show (1) 
that there is a Science of Education, that is, that 
there are principles derived from the nature of the 
mind which furnish laws for the educator's 
guidance ; (2) that there is an Art founded on the 
Science, which will be efficient or inefficient in pro- 
portion to the educator’s conscious knowledge of its 
principles. 

It will be, perhaps, remembered by some now 
present, that I gave in my Inaugural Lecture a sketch 
of the manner in which I intended to treat these 
subjects. As, however, memories are often weak, 
and require to be humored, and as repetition is the 
sheet-anchor, I may, perhaps, be excused if I re- 
peat some of the matter then brought forward, and 
more especially as I may calculate that a large pro- 
portion of my audience were not present last year. 

I had to consider how I should treat the Science 
of Education, especially in relation to such a class 
as I was likely to have. It was to be expected that 
the class would consist of young teachers unskilled 
in the art of teaching, and perhaps even more un- 
skilled in that of thinking. Such in fact they, for 
the most part, proved to be. Now the Science of 
Education isa branch of Psychology,/and both Edu- 
cation and Psychology, as sciences, may be studied 
either deductively or inductively. We may com- 
mence with general propositions, and work down- 
ward to the facts they represent, or upward from 
the facts to the general propositions. To students 
who had been mainly occupied with the concrete 
and practical, it seemed to me much better to com- 
mence with the concrete and practical ; with facts, 
rather than with abstractions. But what facts? 
That was the question. There is no doubt that a 
given art contains in its practice, for eyes that can 
truly see, the principles which govern its action. 
The reason for doing may be gathered from the 
doing itself. If, then, we could be quite sure be- 
forehand that perfect specimens of practical teach- 
ing based on sound principles, were accessible, we 
might have set about studying them carefully, with 
a view to elicit the principles which underlie the 
practice, and in this way we might have arrived 
ata Science of Education. But then this involves 
the whole question— Who is to guarantee dogmati- 
cally the absolute soundness of a given method of 
teaching, and if any one comes forward to do this, 











who is to guarantee the soundness of his judg- 


ment ?/—JoseEPH PayNe’s Lecture. 





THE PLANETS. 





Neptune is near Saturn and in Aries. (The first 
point of Aries is the place from which right ascen- 
sion is reckoned). He sets now about 3 o'clock in 
the morning. 

Uranus is farther east— he is in Virgo and rises 
about 11 o’clock in the evening. 

Saturn scts now about 3 o'clock in tho morning. 
He is in Aries, 

Jupiter during this month is just passing from 
his nearest point to us. He is in Taurus and on his 
way to Gemini. 

Mars is near the sun ; he is in Sagittarius. 

Venus on the 9h attains her groatest briliiancy ; 
che is morning star. 

Mercury is evening star ; hois at his greatest 
elongation (farthest from tho sun) on the 22d, 
and is then evening star ; he is in Sagittarius. 


Difficulty enlists the strorg; but, it is in prosence 
of them that the weak deser‘. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 


a P. Clothier, Buffalo, N. Y., says: “I 4 
1 Satholi est, who wasa studen 
yer wakeletike ertenaa act ioueaselt etd and he re- 
Potts & nas bean of greet bemofit to him.” 












FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





A REMARKABLE DREAM. 


In the year 1695, about the middle of June, the son of 
a captain in the island of Guernsey dreanit that a ship 
was in distress on a large body of rocks called the Cask- 
ets, about eight miles from the island. He told his 
father, who at that time was coasting ina different di- 
rection, and urged him to bear for the rocks. The father 
refused to do so, but on hisson having the same dream, 
the next night, and baving an unfavorable wind tor his 
own journey, he decided to steer for the Caskets. When 
he arrived there he was just in time to save the crew of 
a vessel that had become a total wreck. The men were 
taken on board in an exhausted condition. 

As soon as they revived, one of them told the story 
of theshipwreck. He said that about three o’clock in the 
morning the ship struck against the rocks; the bows were 
stove in, the water poured in, and in less than half an 
hour she sank. The crewin the fore part of the ship 
clung to the top-mast, from which they managed to 
swim or crawl to the rock. The ship soon sunk out of 
sight, and the rest of the crew with her. Fourteen men 
had escaped the wreck, but they had not a scrap of food 
or drop of fresh water. For the first day they fed on 
limpets which clung to the rocks, but finding their 
thirst increased thereby, they resolved to eat no more of 
them. A dog which swam to the rock was then killed, 
and they chewed his flesh to allay their thirst. Nine 
days then passed without any other food. 

On the tenth day they agreed that two of their num- 
ber should die, in order to prolong the lives of the rest. 
T he two were chosen by lot, and the poor fellows stab- 


qed themselves in order that each of the others might 
suck the blood which flowed from the wounds. Then 
they made more attempts to attract attention. Hoisting 
apiece of shirt on a stick, thissignal was seen by the 
captain, who was making his way towards them in res- 
nse to the wishesof his son who had dreamt of their 
istress.—Scholar’s Oompanion. 











KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


In London a woman by the name of Catharine Smith- 
ies founded ‘“‘Bands of Mercy.” The members promised 
to be kind and merciful to God’s lower creatures. She 
felt that this would greatly help and extend the gospel 
of Christ, and gave her life to the work. She is dead, 
but the work she began still goes on. In the year 1868 
a society was formed in Boston, and a r started 
called ‘Our Dumb Animals.” Theboys and girls have 
been joining the society, and it now numbers 10,000 
members. Among these aresomeeminentmen: Wen- 
dell Phillips, Governor Long, President Chadbourne. 

A “* Band of Mercy” can formed in every school ; 
it can elect a president, secretary and treasurer. By 
writing to Mr. T. Angell, 96 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 
pretty cards of membership can be got at two cen 
each, Then the society can discuss various questions, 
such as the ‘‘Use of Check Reins,” ‘‘Blinders on Horses,” 
the ‘Transportation of Cattle,” ‘Killing Animals 
Humanely,” ‘Insect-eating Birds,” as well as the evi- 
dences of intelligence manifested by animals. 

Then can. great good be done, for remember the 
animals have no one to speak for them ; but the kind- 
hearted remember the animals. Of the birds Christ 
says: “Nota 6 w falis to the ground without your 
Father's notioe.'— Scholar's Companion. 








TOOLS OF GREAT MEN. 


It isnot the tools that make a great work ; it is to the 
hand and thoughtful mind that guide the instru- 
ments, that the credit belongs. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
when asked how he so wonderfully mixed his paints, 
replied, ‘*I mix them with brains, sir,” meaning that 
his tools were the ordinary brushes thit any artist coulJ 
get. Furguson, who carved many marv: lous thing . 
among «thers the wooden clock that measured the huur: , 
only used a common penknife. 

Dr. Blank discovered latent heat with only two ther- 
mometers and a pan of water ; and with asheet of paper. 
a lens and a prism Newton unfolded the composition of 
light and the origin of color. Dr. Wollaston, the great 
scientific discoverer, once being visited by an eminent 
foreign scholar wl o requested to be shown over his lab- 
oratory, took his visitor into a little study, and pomting 
lo an old tea-tray, containing a few watch glasses, test 
papers and a blow pipe, said ;: ‘‘ Ther: is all the labora- 
vory I have.” Stothard learned the art of combiniog 
colors by closely studying butterflies’ winger. The great 
Wilkie be; sketching with a burnt stick on a barn 
wick began by drawing chalk pictures on 
the cottage walls of his native village ; while Benjaniin 
Weat’s first brushes were made from thecat’stail. Fer 
guson used to he in the fields at night upon a blanket, 
and make a map of the heavenly bodies by means of a 
thread with small beads on it, stretched between his eyes 
stars ; while Rittenhouse first calculated: clipses 
on his plow handle. Franklin discovered electricity by 
means of a kite made <f two cr.ss sticks and a mlx 
handkei chief, and « key. 

many more similar stories that are just as 
be ; in fact, there are more who have 
under disadvantages than otherwise — 
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STORIES ABOUT GIRLS. 


By Amy B. Kina. 
Anna bad been sent to the bakery—a common bakery 
t was too—to buy some bread andcake. Sbe had fifty 
cents in the purse that her mother had handed her, and 
she had beside a ten cent piece saved for several months. 
Ten cent pieces were rare in Anna’s possession for her 
very own, because her father was not earning much 





money, When the rent was paid, the clothes bought, 
aud the mouths of eight hungry children filled with 
bread and meat, there were no shining silver dimes left 


to give to the children. There was a notion in her head 
that her aunt might send her enongh more to buy a 
nice doll, but she hardly dared to hope this, for a nice 
doll with flaxen hair, wonld cost a whole dollar. 

While waiting by the counter she heard a noise at the 
door ; it was an old man who filed saws in the street, 
going from house to house. He came in and looked 
wistfully, oh ! how wistfully at the bread. 

“Could you give mea piece of bread, ma’am; any 
piece will do that you have left over.” 
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‘Why, Mr. Jack,” said the woman behind the count- 
er, ‘‘I did not know that you had got down to begging. 
I used to know you when you kept a grocery yourself.” 

**So you did, but sickness and a hard-hearted landlord 
broke me up. I have hard work to get a room for my- 
self and my son—he is sick and not able to work ; but I 
hope to getalong.” 

Eating his dry bread he went out, and was soon seen 
filing a saw for the butcher opposite. Anna felt sorry 
forhim. She thought ber father was poor, and often 
wished she was able to wear better clothes and eat bet- 
ter food, but now she wished for better clothes ior this 
old man, for he had no thick coat on and there was a 
cold wind blowing. Her dime would not go far ; but she 
determined to do what she could. Buying the bread and 
cake, she went ucross the street and found out where 
Mr. Jack lived, and then hurried home. 

The Murdock family were interested when the story 
was told at the supper table, and a basket of eatables 
and some clothes were sent to the unfortunate saw- 
sharpener. The neighbors were told about him, and he 
was assisted so that he could feel comfortable while at 
work. When Anna passed him in the street afterwards 
she felt far happie: than she would if the handsomest 
waxen doll Lad been in her arms.—Scholar’s Companion. 


RaMNABAL SANsERITA is a very learned East In- 
dian young lady, twenty-four years of uge, who 
has acquired a profound knowledge of Sanscrit 
Mahrati, Kanarese, Hindostani, Bengalec, and 
English. She also makes specchcs in behalf of 
temale education. and in one of these speeches she 
laid t stress on a fact interesti to American 
ladies who have adopted the profession of medicine. 
Ramuabal Sanskrita said that thousands of her 
— die every yoar for want of fomalo 

octors. 








AT THE POINT OF DEATH. 

A clergyman in South Haven, Mich., who has been 
greatly bi nefited by Compound Oxyzen, avd who has 
used his influence to induce others to try i', writes as 
follows; *‘An elderly lady here, who is now able to seo 
to her household irs. was long at the point of dea’h 
Jrom consumption. A day or two since sho walked out 
a distance of fuur blocks. All are expressing surprise 
concerning her recovery. The Oxygen is doing more for 
these cases than all pa ety Cur Treatise «n 
= Oxygen, ng large 


ull in sent free. Address Dra. STARKEY 
& Paras, 1109 and 1111 Gward st., Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

THE MODERN SECOND AND THIRD READERS. 
H. I. Gourley and J. N. Hunt. 
Gourley. 

These are two of a series of school readers 
prepared by two experienced Pennsylvania 
teachers. They are in the first place pleas- 
ant books to handle ; the print and paper are of 
first quality, and the pictures are brought out in 
excellent style. The lessons are highiy interesting, 
and so thoroughly and carefully prepared that they 
cannot fail to meet the wants of pupils every- 
where. A valuable feature is the script lessons, 
pronunciation lessons and letter writing lessons, 
none of which are beyond the comprehension of the 
pupils for whom the book is designed. At the end 
of every second or third lesson there is an exercise 
in supplying words to complete different sentences. 
The poetic selections are pretty and well suited to 
recitation, and the prose pieces are thoroughly cal 
culated to enlarge the child’s mind, interest and 
vocabulary without pushing it unduly. There are 
prettily disguised moral lessons, stories of play, 
companionship and travel in the second book, and 
fables and more advanced subjects in the third, in- 
cluding a little natural history. 


WEDGWGop's ToPIcAL ANALYsIS. (Sixth thous- 
and.) By George 8. Wedgwood. Chicago: 8. R. 
Winchell & Co. 50 cents. 

The subjects are systematically outlined so that 
it is immaterial whether the class is supplied with 
uniform text-books or not. It is well adapted to 
any good text-book, and hence is of great advan- 
tage to county institutes and schools where a di- 
versity of books prevails. Itsaves to the teacher 
the great labor and time of copying on the black- 
board, or of dictating an outline for review or rec- 
itation. Send for a copy and convince yourself of 
its surpassing utilitys 

THe ELEMENTS OF Moral PaiLosopay. By Wil 
liam Austin Smith, M.D. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. $1.00. 

This volume sets forth the general truths pertain 
ing to the series of duty. The author discusses the 
nature and quality of actions; he classifies actions 
and infers that there is responsibility. The work 
appears to be well arranged and fitted for school 
use. It is reduced in size and this is a good feature, 
for most treatises are too bulky for use in schools. 

TEMPERANCE PuHysioLoGy. By John Guthrie. 
New York: National Temperance Society and 
Publication House. Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 50 
cents. 

It is hardly necessary to recommend a book from 
so widely known an author and divine as Dr. Guth- 
rie of Edinburgh, Scotland. In his early life the 
famous clergyman was a student of medicine, and 
aclose observer of that science, and is now ably 
fitted for the preparation of a popular hand-book 
of scientific temperance. He here presents a most 
convincing tertimony against the use of all alco- 
holic beverages, based upon valuable and important 
medical and scientific observation and experiment. 
It is admirably adapted for popular reading, and 
merits a wide circulation. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC. New York: 
Nativnal Temperance Society. 10 cents. 

This document combines an almanac and the Teeto- 
taler’s Year-Book for 1883. In addition to astronomi- 
cal calculations and calender will be found the latest 
Internal Revenue statistics, official from the de- 
partment at Washington, statistics of intemper- 
ance, sales and liquor traffic in the Union, brewer's 
congress, bonded spirits and the Government, Eng- 
lish statistics, prohibition does prohibit, etc., a 
sketch of the National Temperance Society with its 
officers and board of managers, and a great variety 
of stories, anecdotes, puzzles, conundrums, poems, 
etc., illustrated with eighteen choice engravings. 

Sones or aN IpLE Hour. By William J. Cough- 
lin. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 

This is a very neatly published volume of poems, 
from an author hitherto unknown to literature ex- 


By 
Pitt burgh: H. 1. 


the volume forth, and a modest place it willalways 
hold, no doubt. There is nothing of striking merit 
that challenges the attention, but it is a collection 
of poems which are good in thought and not badly 
written. The range is pretty wide and occasionally 
in the Bret Harte style, but without the too em- 
phatic language used sometimes by that poet, and 
lacking much of ‘his spirit and genius as well. 
Many an one may find in the little volume some- 
thing to admire and something helpful and inter- 
esting. It is neatly bound; a handy volume of ex 
cellent print and good paper. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE Poor: A Record of Quiet 
Work in Unquiet Places. By Helen Campbell. 
Cloth 90 cents. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 

Not many can read this little book without a 
strong desire to do something toward the solution 
of this great ‘‘problem.” Here will be found pictures 
from real life as absorbing and stirring as any in- 
ventions of fiction. And again, it would be hard to 
find in equal space so many genuine appeals to the 
emotional sympathy of human hearts, or more in- 
teresting facts of social importance, or deeper and 
more difficult questions for practical solution. The 
book begins with the experiences of a skeptic, who 
found in Jerry McAuley’s Water Street Mission a 
way to reach the corrupt hearts and vile lives of 
the worst and most vicious of apparent reprobates. 
He reports what he sees largely in their own words, 
full of pathos, tenderness and strength. These 
chapters make plain the difficulty of this terrible 
‘problem of the poor.” The last three chapters 
deal with the attempted solution. ‘Behind the 
Bars” shows the result of industrial training and 
open air life in alleviating, and often curing, the 
sufferings of the insane—many of whom are here- 
ditary and habitual criminals. ‘‘Diet and its Do- 
ings” shows what condensed dyspepsia the poor 
man’s ‘daily bread” means, and how better food, 
and better living generally, must be the only effec- 
tive help for those who crave the stimulus of drink. 

MAGAZINES. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for January opens with a 
highly interesting article upon the ‘Colorado 
Springs,” written by George Rex Buckman, and ac- 
companied with four illustrations. The new story 
by Mary Agnes Tincker, ** The Jewel of the Lotos,” 
is begun this month. The other attractions of de- 
scriptive articles, fiction and poetry, are great. 
The signs are that this year’s numbers will be more 
attractive than ever, if possible. 


The January St. Nicholas is if possible a really 
wonderful number. The illustrations are excellent, 
and in the biography of the famous Elizabeth 
Thompson by her sister, there are several draw- 
ings made espevially for St. Nicholas by the famous 
artist, beside reproduction of some of her most 
celebrated pictures. The continued stories this 
year bid fair to make the magazine more excellent 
than ever, in replacing the fairy and hobgoblin 
element in the last volume, with historical and 
practical serials. Among the most interesting 
articles is one upon the ‘‘Chinese New Year's Day 
in Santa Barbara,” by H. H. 

The ‘“‘ Xmas” number of Vick’s Illustrated Maga- 
zine isa very pretty, bright and interesting one. 
A most pleasing feature is the illustrated article 
upon ‘‘ Holiday Decorations,” in which descriptions 
are given of very artistic and effective arrange- 
ments of grasses, ferns, etc., for wall pockets, 
vases and the like. 

The Christmas number of The Continent is lar- 
ger than usual and exceptionally good. Stories, 





——3 
poems and articles are finely and profusely illus. 
trated and very interesting. 

Jutia Warp HowE fills a page of The Critic of 
December 30, with reminiscences of her old friend, 
Dr. Francis Lieber. A sonnet by Alice Wellington 
Rollins, in this number, —the last of the’current vol. 
ume—is upon ‘‘ A Butterfly in Kensington Stitch.” 

Good Times is a valuable magazine, with selec- 
tions of poetry and dialogues for day and Sunday 
School exercises, literary and temperance meetings, 


Walt Whitman reappears in The Critic of Dec. 16, 
with a somewhat lengthy essay on Burns, whose 
‘mortal flaw and defect, tried by highest stand. 
ards,” he takes to be lack of spirituality. There is 
also asonnet by Emma Lazarus, and a poem en. 
titled ‘‘Snow-flakes.” 


The Musical Record for Dec. 16, contains a long 
poem by Dexter Smith, several articles among 
which are Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption,” ‘‘Tolanthe” and 
‘‘Accentuation in Organ Playing.” 


Brainard’s Musical World for December, has 
forty-four pages of interesting and instruetive 
matter, and several very attractive selections, 
vocal and instrumental. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 





A knowledge of French becomes more and more nec- 
for business and social relations. A pro- 
nunciation is of the greatest importance; for indeed what 
is the use of being a with words and gram- 
matical rules, if, after all, you are not able to under- 
stand a Frenchman, or to make yourself unde rstood by 
him, in the daily intercourse of life. 

Mr. Berger’s English method, having principally in 
view the pronunciation, has obtained an immense suc- 
cess in Paris and in France, as stated by official reports 
in our wren ap; Mr. Berger has just issued, through 
D. Appleton & Co., a book made on the same practical 
plan, and of which our readers may form an idea, as to 
the pronunciation, by the cut we give below: 


The above sentence, the author says, contains al] that 
is necessary to be known on account of the French pro- 
nunciation, which is very extraordinary. It seems that 
by this mathematical method the study of the language 
is much easier, especially for beginners, being at the 
same time of valuable service to teachers. 

A demonstrative lesson, free of charge, is given eve ry 
day at 2:30 p.m., at 106 East Twenty-eighth street, New 
York, where lessons and all information are given by 
Mr. A. F. Charles, professor of the Association Poly- 
technique of Paris, Member of the Legion cf Honor, 
delegated by the author in order to introduce this new 
method in America. 

Extract of a letter from Prof. E. F. Bacon, Ph.B., 
author of ‘‘A Guide for Learning the German Langunge’: 
‘* New York, Dec. 25, 1882.—* * * I have improved 
more in French pronunciation, under Mr, Berger's New 
Method, in these three weeks, than ever before in seve- 
ral months. Here, with Prof. Charles, I am for the first 
time satisfying myself in French pronunciation ” 
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publisber’s Department. 


Nothing more beautiful for a calendar 
was ever published than the two this 
Winter by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—the 
Longfellow and Emerson Calendars. Th 
are found in all the artistic and beauti 
homes in the land ; and the publishers now 
offer them to teachers‘at a reduced price, 
Get one for your school-room. 


The educational department of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. Gilman H. Tucker, has been 
very successful during the past year. A list 
of some of their valuable books will b> 
found on the first of this journal. We 
would call especial attention to the Geo 
graphical Reader and Primer, published 
during the year. Such a text-book has 
long been wanted. 

8. W. Green’s Son publishes a set of fic- 
tion which for real worth and cheapness 
is not equalled anywhere. All are by the 
great writers. The Salmagundi Birthday 
Book has proved to be one of the hits of 
the season. 

Intending purchasers of Ponn’s Ex- 
TRACT cannot take too much precaution 
to prevent substitution. Some druggists, 
trading on the popularity of the great 
Family Remedy, attempt to palm off 
other preparations, unscrupulously as- 
serting them to be “the same as” or 
“equal to” Ponp’s ExTRACT, indifferent to 
the deceit practiced upon and disappoint- 
ment thereby caused to the purchaser, so 
long as larger profits accrue to them- 
selves. Always insist on having Ponp’s 
Extract. Take no other. 

From Rev. E. F. Wolf, B.D., Professor 
of Sacred History in the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa.:‘“Your 
Book Rest I find is not only an exquisite 
convenience, but a pee help to intel- 
lectual activity and concentration, since 
it saves the student from the constant in- 
terruption and mental disturbance insep- 
arable from the use of numerous volumes 
of reference that have to be stacked in 
confused piles around the chair and table. 
Like other conveniences for labor, this 
multiplies the capacity for substantial 
work.”—C. K. Swartz, Gettysburg, Pa., 
are the makers. See adv. 

The art of Dentistry has become in 
many respects more valuable during the 
past five years. Once it was associated 
with drawing of teeth and pain, now the 
best dentists strive to preserve the teeth. 
One of the best representatives of the new 
ideas is Dr. W. J. Stewart, at the corner 
of Ninth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, 
in this city. The Editor has had his teeth 
under the care of Dr. Stewart for several 


years, has noted the preservative 
character of all his efforts. va his skill 
he has devised a vanety of fillings that 


can be put into sensitive teeth and thus 
they are a from further decay. 
Some dentists are anxious to make a fine 
mechanical job—they are like masons or 
carpenters. Dr. Stewart prefers his work 
should show as little as possible. He 
would rather keep one natural tooth in 
the head than put in full sets of artificial 
teeth. With women and children he is 
justly popular. By skill he saves the pain 
and nervous feeli that so many suffer 
— He justly deserves his great popu- 
ty. 


_ 
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Use or OLD SHoES.—Those that are not 
worth hing up are cutinto pieces and 
the webiniees bite the soles a cracked 
uppers are converted into Jamaica rum by 
a process known only to the manu actur- 
ers. It issaid that they are boiled in 
oy spirits and allowed to stand for a 

ew weeks, the product far surpassing the 
Jamaica rum made with essence, burnt 
sugar and spirits. A gentleman who 
doubted the truth of this story stopped 
recently at a low grog shop in the neigh- 
borhood of the factory spoken of, and 
inquired if they had any rum from old 
shoes, ‘‘ No,” said the barkeeper, “we 
doa’t keep it much now ; the druggists who 
want a pure article, all sell it and the price 
has gone up. But we have had it, and 
we can get yousome if you want it.” How 









PARKER'S 


HAIR BALS 







AM, 


This elegant dressing 
is preferred by those 
whohave used it, toany 
similar article, on ac- 





comand eo prorenttiting aflstetc gedeoee 
warran to t to re- 
spveduntvall ondindiing, Hiscox & Co., N.Y, 
50c, and $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs and medicines. 






PARKER’S 
GINGER TONIC 


If you are a mechanic or farmer, worn out with 
Overwork, or a mother run down by family or house» 
- hold duties try Parker's Gincer Tonic, 
If you are a lawyer, minister or business man ex- 
hausted by mental strain or anxious cares, do not take 





Z butuse Parker’s Ginger Tonic 

If you have Censumption, ja, Rheuma 
ism, Kidney ints, or any di of the lungs, 
stomach. or nerves, Parker's GINGER 


Tonic will cure you, Itisthe Greatest Blood Purifier 
And the Best and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used. 
If are wasting away from age, dissipation or 
ang desses or weakness and require a stimulant take 
Gincer Tonic at once; it will invigorate and build 
ri. the first dose but will never intoxicate, 
t has saved hundreds of lives; it may save yours, 
CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutes, Parker’s Ginger Tonic is 


composed of the best remedial ts in the wor!d, and isentirely 
different from preparations of alone, Send for circular to 
Co., N. ¥. Gc. & §1 sizes, at dealers in 


Its rich — lasung Soapeess has — 
lume exceedingly popular, ere 
having Fiores- 


ightful 
is nothing like it. Insist upon 
B and! ook for signature 





LARGE SAVING BUYING ‘5c. SIZE. 


COLOCNE.J 


The Only Really Practical Collection 
For Schools. 


eception Day, 


A COLLECTION OF FRESH AND 
ORIGINAL DIALOGUES, REC- 
ITATIONS, DECLAMA- 
TIONS, 
and short pieces for practical use in 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


0 
Published Quarterly. 
30 Cents Each. $1.00 a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


CHICKERING 
PIANO. 




















Bind Your Journals. 





THE HIGHEST AWARDS scr saxo 


in the Great World's Fair in 1851 ; at the 


many shoes go toa gallon of rum Goual Bxpestion Faris teers tio Is 
Ee ee. 2 are Se Exhibision in Philadelphia, 1896. 

















SOMETHING NEW. 


MRS. LANGTRY.—A beautiful f 
Mrs. Langury sent by mail See - 
a eetat amen ome 

‘or on ona 
yy et 
cents ; 
fs eae ee 


W. E, CLARK, 21 Park Place,.N, Y, 





All persons wishing to purchase (or eramine 
ins: ruments are respectfully invited to visit 
our Warerooms. 


Send for Oireular and Price LAst, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
190 Fifth Ave., ¥. Y. 156 Tremont st, Boston 


(iors Getaioges, HS Kinise Op trey YS 








A number of subscribers have written us 
for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to referto. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder, 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
in gold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. © apparatus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and is the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominent 

pers of the country. The usual price of such a 
inder is $1.50, but in order to induce a large 
number of our subscribers to keep the JOURNAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid to any subscribe 
for $1.25. We guarantee that you will be de- 
lighted with it. Address, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


CRATEFUL, COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Secea, Mr. Epps has 
poovetes our breakfast tables with a delicately 

avored povgrage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong cnough to resis} 
every tendency to disease. un of subtie 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourishe 
frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boi water or milk. Se 
in tins only (4 Ib. and Ib.) labeled, 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 

London, England. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
“Reception Day. 


160 PAGES, PAPER, 30cts. POST-PAID. 
$3.00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID. 
o_O 


This is a new book and is filled with b: t and 
original dialogues, declamations, recit ns and 
short selection s for the primary classes to mem- 
orize. A large part of this collection is nal, 
and all are cularly adapted for practi use 
in schools. Our experience with books of this 
sort has been, that but few pices out of a book 
were really suitable for use in the school room, 











Friday afternoons, closing etc., thie 
be “ just the thing. We 
propbesy immense popularity for it. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to eg 4 schools, and families su- 
perior Professors. ncivaus, Assistants, Tutors, 
ond for every department ot aoe 
i on* see~ma.enus gooa schools to parents. 
va or address 

Miss Beep ag tee a 
American ‘oreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York 





PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 
FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 


1. To supply Schools and Families with 
Teachers, Tutors and Governesses. 
2. To supply Teachers with Positions. 
3. To Sell and Rent School Properties. 
4. To Advertise Schools and a 
arents 


Positions should send 
stamps for _ on Blank. Pinckney's 
Directory and Guide, for 
1882 (10th year of publication) will be issued in 
June. PINCKNF.Y’S AGENCY, 
Domestic Builing, B’'dway and léth St., N.Y 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
23d Sireet and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for brokeu down and sensitive 
teeth a specialty. 





TEACH Snape oe: POSITIONS, =. 4 
Tenens , 10 Times - By tne nt 








THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
Oatarrh. The Extract is the only spe 


cific for this disease, Cold in 
&o. Our“ Catarrk Cure,” specially 
prepared to meet serious c coutains ali the 
curative properties of the xtract; our 
Nasal Syringe invaluable for use in catarr 
hal affections, is simple and inexpensive. @ 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. *°""<" 


repare- 
tion has cured so many cases of these distress- 
ing complaints as the Ex t. 


Hemorrhages. Bleeding from the 


Lungs, Stomach, 
Nose, or from any cause, is speedily controlled 


and stopped. " 
e the 
Diphtheria & Sore Throat, \\...: 
promptly, itis a sure cure. Delay ie dengercu 
Fer Piles, Blind, Fleeding er Bitch. 
fimg, it is the greatest known remody 
Fer Ulcers, Old Sores or Open Wounds 
its action upon these is must remarkable. 
Caution.—POND'S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. © The wine has the words “ PONDS 
BXTRACT" in the glass, and our picture 
trade-mark on surrounding buf wrapper. None 
other iegenuine. Always insist on having POND'S 
EXTRACT. Take noother preparation. 
It te never sold in bulk or by measure. 


SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT.......------50c., $1.00, $1.75. 
Tollet Cream. - -eee++1,00| Catarrh Cure ..---- 75 
Dentifrice..........++ 50 | Plaster....--.-+«+.+. 2§ 
Lip Salve ...---...0- 25 | Inhaler(Glass 50c.). . 1.00 
Tollet Soap(3 Cakes).. 50| Nasal Syringe. .----. 26 
Ointment ............. 50:Medicated Paper..-. 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 
Lapres, read pages 15,18, 21 and 96 of our New 
Pamphlet which accompanics each bottle. 
87” Oun New Pampacer wits History or ous 
Preranations Sent FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


_POND’S EXTRACT CO.,* 
: 14 West 14th St _New York 


SIMPLE DISSECTION | 


POR THE USE OF 


PHYsIoOLoGy CLAsses LN COMMOY SCHOOLS. Hy 
M. L. Seymour, Prov. OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


This manual was prepared for the use of the 
students in the Lilinois State Normal University, 
and is the result of many years’ successful prac 
tice in dissection with beginning classes. The 
subjects treaded of are the HEART, the LARYNX, 
and the Eys. A lesson 0) the external examina- 


tion of each precedes the dissection jecee. By 
the use of these carefully prepared directions, a 
beginner may make a sueceasful dissection at the 
first trial. Price 20 cents. 

Address, 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL, Normal, [ii. 


TheSchool Herald Extra. 


For September, i88i. 
Contains questions and answers on the History of the 
World for 1881-82; also an appendix, ** How to teach 


Current His ory;"’.**Essays in Current History,’ 
with two examples from the narrative of the Egyptian 
War. Lllustrated by four maps, representing the 
Grecian boundary, the scene of the recent Herzego 


vinian W ar, the Lenadeltaand the delta of the Nile. 

Upward of 20,000 of the first edition of this work 
were sold for use at the summer institutes. The second 
edition is enlarged and adapted more especially ¢ 
school use, to introduce the important study of the 
History of To-day. As a brief record of the year, | 
be kept for future reference, it is valuable, 

Prices Postpaid. 
Single copy........ $0 06 | socopies..... Heed 
#5 COPi@S........... O75 | soo copies ..... 2 09 
Address, W.1. CHASE, 
Scuoot Heratp Office, Chicago, Ii! 
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American School Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 
50 other Sub- Mottoes, 
32 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides 
of the best rail-road card board. 
Colors: Salmon and Green. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 
a 
These mottoes are pronounced the best now 
published. They render the school-room attrac- 
tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 
an excellent moral influence. Can be easily read 


across the school-room. Put up in strong manila 
Address, 








BT2*ovise thee. ‘address Tavs Co, augusta, Me 


vk “Rie bake oe” 


SEND 350" 





21 Park Place, N. ¥, 
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Dr. Reid, well known by his medical 


reports in the Monthly Magazine, was re- 
qQuiested by a lady of literary eminence to 
call at her house. ‘‘ Be sure you recollect 
the address,” said she, as she quitted the 
room, ‘* No. 1 Chesterfield street.” ‘‘Mad- 
ame,” said the doctor, ‘‘ I am too greatan 
admirer of politeness not to remember 
Chesterfield and I fear too selfish ever to 
forget number one.” 


“ WELL,” remarked a young{M.D., just 
from college, ‘‘ I suppose the next thing 
will be to hunt for a good location, and 


then wait for something to do, like Pa- 
tience on a monument.” ‘ Yes,” said a 
bystander, ‘‘and it won’t be long after you 
do begin before the monuments will be 
on the patients.” 


Our Citizens desire no notoriety, but are 
always ready to proclaim the truth. 


Mrs. Geo. Dawiey of 76 Knight Street, 
Providence, R. I., relates to our reporter her ex- 
perience with the wonderful curative properties 
of what is destined soon to be the standard and 
leading specific of the whole wide world, for 
kidney and liver diseases, etc. Mrs. D. says: 

* Early last spring I was severely afflieted with 
torpidity of the kidneys and enlargement of the 
liver, and the kidney disease came upon me so 
fast and suddenly that before I was scarcely 
aware of the cause of my trouble I became badly 
bloated, and my body and limbs very much 
swollen, so that it was with great difficulty and 
sevore pain that [ was able to walk any. I be- 
came dreadfully troubled by being short breathed, 
so that even a slight exertion ora little exercise 
would tire me almost to exhaustion, and [I was so 
distressed when I retired nights that I could not 
sleep, and I was very restless. One of my limbs 
especially had a very nervous pain, which always 
seemed to be more severe at nights than at any 
other time, and would frequently ache so sharp!y 
as to arouse me from sleep, I was very nervous 
and uncomfortable all the time, and was being 
doctored, and taking all kinds of medicine for this 
complaint and that and the other, but all to no 
ood purpose, until at the time when [ was tired 
out and somewhat disgusted and almost discour- 
azyed with medicines and doctors, a relative and 
highly esteemed friend persuaded me to try Hunt's 
Remedy. I began to take it a few days ago, and 
am happily disappointed by the result, for before 
T had used a bottle of it I began to feel relieved, 
and sdon commenced to sleep splendidly; the 
sovere nervous painsin my limb which I had to 
handle so tenserly did not appear any more, my 
headache and backache have disappeared, I feel 
better every way, and rest well ali night. The 
swelling has disappeared from my body and limbs, 
T am now able to do my house-work comfortably 
and easily. Hunt’s Remedy has certainly done 


wonders for me. 
Mrs. GEO. DAWLEY.” 


oo 


Safe and Reliable. 


A. W. Brown, M.D., of Providence, R.1., says 
“ T have used Hunt's REMepy in my practice for 
the past sixteen years, and Boosts recommend 
it as neva. 8 a safe and reliable rem Y; 

Hunt’s Remedy is purely a vegetable compound 
scicntifically prepared by a first-class registered 
Pharmacist, and will sure cure all diseases of the 
Kidneys, bladder, liver and urinary organs.—Cor, 
—(—. 6 oe ——————_ 

Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is recommended by 
phvsicians of the greatest eminence on both sides 
of the Atlantic, asa most reliable remedy for colds 
and coughs, and all pulmonary disorders. It af- 
fords prompt relief in every case. No family 
should ever do without it. 





THE stage robbers out West seem to 
have given up their attempt to ferret out 
the authorities. 





Kalamazoo, Mich., Feb. 2, 1880, 

I know Hop Bitters will bear recom- 
mendation honestly. All who use them 
confer upon them the highest encomiums, 
and give them oredit for making cures— 
all the proprietors claim for them, Lhave 
kept them since they were first offered to 
the public. They took high rank from 
the frst and maintained it, and are more 
called for than all others combined. So 
long as they keep up their high reputation 
for purity and usefulness I shall continue 
to recommend them—something I have 
never before done with any other patent 
medicine. J. J. Bascock, M.D. 


OLD Abram’s wine remark: ‘ Ef de 
descendants ob de rooster what crowed at 
Peter was ter make a noise ebery time a 
lie is told dar would be such anoise in de 
world dat yer couldn’t hear de hens 
cackle.” 





—— F< @ 
(Hoods, scarfs, ribbons and any fanc 
articles can be made any color wan 
be the Dieward dyes, All the popular , 
ors... 








-- COLDEN’S 
Liquid Beef Tonic. 





This preparation, consisting of the Extract of Beef 


{prepared by Baron Liebig’s process}, 


the very best 


Brandy that can be obtained, soluble Citrate of Iron, 
Cinchona, and simple Bitter Tonics, is presented to the 


world for a trial of its claims. 


There are several pre- 


parations purporting to contain some of the above- 
named components, but the high cost of manufacture 
and the consequent reduction of profit, have caused the 
manufacturers to allow many such to deteriorate by the 
use of impure and cheap materials. 





Physicians of large experience are growing to 
realize more and more fully the importance of 
preparing in accordance with the principles of 
dietectics the waste which disease entails; and 
bose physicians are most successful in practice | 
who recognize the fact, that the true use of drugs 
is to restore to normal function the process of nu- 
trition, on which life and health depend; and it 
hag been a desideratum to obtain a preparation 
vhich could be given with a certainty of benefit. 

We therefore present CoLDEN’s LIQUID BEEF 
Cfexic to the profession with a confidence in- 
spircd by a knowledge of its universal applica- 
tion in disease, and guarantce its purity and per- 
fect assimijability. 

We believe a trial wil! convince all—as it bas al- 
seady convinced many—that it is an invaluable 
iid to the physician. 

Its be: efit is particularly marked in lowered 
states of the system, such as simple Anzemia, and 
that resulting from malarial poison, in chlorosis, 
spinal irritation, mental and nervous debility of 
over-worked business men, and especially in con- 
valescence from protracted diseases. Its simple 
bitter princip'es act directiv on tho senwene gas- 
‘ric nerves, stimwmaung the follicles to sccretion, 
and giving to weakened individuals that first p._ ©- 
requisite to improvement—an appetite. Th 
Cinchona which it contains makes it indispensable 
in the treatment of the results of malarial dis- 
ease, whilst Its iron is a direct blood food, and its 
alcohol acts in the double capacity of assisting 
the local effect of the simple bitters upon the gas- 
tric mucous membranes, and also as a direct ner- 
vous stimulant. 





It will thus appear that, unlike any preparation | 
ever before offered, it combines properties of the | 
utmost value in the treatment of such conditions 
as nave been spoken of in this article. Itis truly 

stimulant, tonic, nutrient, amd hzinatogenic, and | 
isso palatable and digestible that the most sen- 
sitive palate andstomach will not reject it. 


To conclude ; this is not a new preparation, but 
one whose merits have been long acknowledged. 

In a report cf the celebrated physiciun, Srr Er- 
ASMUS WILSON, of London, he says: “ Several 
cases of incipient consumption have come tnder 
my observation that have been cured by a timely 
use of Lresia’s Berr Tontc (COLDEN’s).” 

We are in receiptcf several hundred such com- 
mendations, but prefer, instead of introducing 
them here, to merely append an official analysis 
of the preparation, made by an eminent London 
chemist : 

The following is a correct analysis of CoLDEN’s 
Liesie’s Liguip BEEF TONIC, perfected 3d Jan- 
uary, 1868, I obtained the samples Indiscrimin- 
ately from the Company’s Warehouse, Lowey 
Thames Street, London, E.C. I find this prepara 
tion contains : 

20 per cent. saccharine matter. . . ° 

25 per cent. glutinous or nutritious matter ob- 
tained in the condensationofthe beef. . 25 

25 per cent. spirit rendered non-injurious to 
the most delicate stomach »+v * xtrac 
tien cf the Tusea On. ‘ 

30 per cent. of aqueous so lution of 8: weral 
herbs and roots, among which are most 
discernible Peruvian and Calisaya Barks, 30 


Total. nk © Joo 
I have had the process explained by which the 
beef in this preparation is preserved and rendered 
soluble by the brandy employed, and I am satis 
fied this combination will prove a valuable ad 
junct to ous pharmacopeeiag 
Signed, ARTHUR Hitt HAssALt, M.D., F.I2.S., 
President of the Royal Analytical Asx., Landon. 
| RussELL Square, London, W.C, 3d January, 1868. 
Since the date of the above analysis, and by the 
urgent request of several eminent members of 
the medical profession, I have added to each 
wineglassfu! ef this preparation two grains of 
SOLUBLE CrTRAi OF Iron, 


26 


25 


T. COLDEN. 





N. B.—COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC is sold by Druggists ge ncra'ly 


in pint bottles. In ordering our article, 


persons should be particular to mentio: 


“ECOLDEN’S.” To guard-against imitation, see fac-simile of T. COLDEN on 


bottle-label. 


C.N. CRITTENTON, General Agent. 
115 Fulton Street, New York, 








TRAVELING STONES.—The famous trav- 
eling stones of Australia and Nevada are 
described as almost perfectly round, the 
majority of tem as largeas a walnut and 
of an irony nature. When distributed 
about the floor, table or other level sur- 
face within two or three feet of each other 
they will be found after a while huddled 
up in a bunch, like a lot. of eggs in a nest. 
A single stone removed toa distance of 
three and one half feet, upon being re- 
leased, was seen to move to join its fel- 
lows ; taken away four or five feet it re- 
mained motionless. The cause of their 
rolling together is doubtless to be found 
in the material of which they are’compos- 
ed, which appears to be lodestone or 
magnetic iron ore. 
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Books for Teache 


—_—-o-—— 

Every teacher should own a number of standay 
professional books. He needs them as much » 
the physician and lawyer need professional Work, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have jj 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200i; 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepary 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a sty, 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stang 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 

Seago 
Kellogg’s School M ment. 

This volume by the editor of oscmoct Jom. 
NAL contains practical ideas on ie ie ort 
subject. Any => ay - by F be an 
to enter his school with more tact, ta idee 
and be helped ah in governing. ro bas aa 
introduction by Prof. Thomas Hunter, Presider 
of the New York N —— College. tie stro 
commendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phelps, § upt 
of the Winona Public leon and many othe 
eminent educators. Price 75 cents, post-paid 


De Graf's School-Room Guide. 

- DeGraff is probably better known 4. ; 
cualigaiee of Institutes than any other man. |; 
has given a t im: to educational progres, 
The book is a careful statement of the instructic, 
given by him at the New York, Penn., New Jer 
sey, and W. Virginia Institutes, tes, and especially iv. 
tended to assist hers in the peetical work 
we school-room. In each subject the or has 

ven: 

lst. An Introduction. 

2nd. Directions oe or how to teach the subjects. 
3rd. “Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes in teach 


vith Hest 0 
th. Results, or the ends to be attained in teach: 


i subjects. 

5 AS brities out the most in 
phical methods of SS struc 
tion. The a ae AN every 
branch of study and sphere 0 of duty in the public 
pa Among Bn Wn Reading, phonic 

penmanship, wing, , language. sto 

Peoltatfone calisthenics, letter writing, oe tie 
geometry, mar, geograp natural 
science, dciplinary movements, Srpantenticn, 
management. 

457 p handsomely bound in cloth. Price 
$1.50 aid. This is one of the most attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have sold a 
large au 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 

j ae at the —~w ow ~~ ww 

riceless volume. No in this country 

t as did David P. Page. the the first Principal of 
New York State Normal School. He will stand as 
the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
If one can own but One volume, he should own 
this; it is the book to in with. It should be 
read over as ofter as le. It will help a good 
teacher, _ it will help a poor teac*°r, too 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 
Johonnot’s agen and Practice of 

PR Se , 

e author was a upil of Mr. He was 
the President of the X. ¥. Sta te ‘Teachers Asso 
ciation in IS 7.80; lar conductor of 
Teachers’ Institutes, a A ry me nt his life in edu- 
cational work, The vathiea et is a_capital one, ané 
will be of real practicalservice. It covers a dif- 
ferent field fromany other. It will be a great aid 
to any er, $1.50, postpai* 

Brooks’ Normal Methods. 

This yolume prepared by 
ci of the ersville Normal School, Pa., 
other volume of it merit. It is Sadiniont ts ti 
ph that 


Ae x7 a oa teacher and 
ain fora thoughitad tonohers Price, $1, 


ay hilose- 


ttention as a practical 


, Post- 


arithmetic, etc., etc. 

cn dopa: ent of questions is 
of answers on same sub- 
—_ numbered and egerenponding 
ve hein) give list o 


‘aminar. 

hmetic, Stig Sieahae , Tules 0, ule of an elting, 
infinitives oan easy, civil compe 
tary laws and es, anatomy 


physical have been publish 
+a "revised edition. Price, postpaid. 


The Normal Question Book, 
ed for a re 


This volume ike the 
of studies fo: S eteaeiate t also contains 
3,000 questions wi with answers wueted from stand- 
ard works. Price, $1.50, postpaid, 
Calkia! 3 Object Lessons. 
Calkins is the Pupt. ¢ of the Primary 
Sch ola in N. Y. Ci ofa Nes bes 


a wide experi 
ee. He is one Sho wisest 


ee n due 


of counselors an¢ 
beloved by the teachers of the metro 
oe ustonbted oe best ‘work on th 
subject pul |, an occu ‘a prominent 
place fn overy teacher's Tis is especially 
useful to primary teachers. t is a standard wor 
on a et of mportance. 30,00) 


ledge it may almost be 
aed on i teacher in the New York City 
rice, $1.25, postpaid. 
Manuals for Teachers. 

Cultivation of the Senses. Oultivation of _. 
oy. = the Use of Words. On Discipline 


These manuals are from works lit 


ed in and and are o ¥eltiod by the Lon 
dom tene SOR RT ie hely ss 


em 
rr 


L : 
 RELLOOG & C2, 
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= ” §0BOG DIRECTORY. MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S AN eccentric man of Columbus, Ohio, 
~~ CURATIVZD visited New York, went to church and 
VASSAR COLLEGE, seated himself in the nearest pew. Soon 
PoUG N.Y UG BA A M the owner came in, eyed the stranger crit- 
HKEEPSIE, N. f * m, ” 
Favorably kiiown and Large- | ically and then, writing ‘‘ My pew” on the 
fstablished -One Years The first in the y 4 Fm 
dant country to to furnish 6 complete education for A tay vg 3 and | fly-leat ofa prayer-book handed the book 
= Febools of = Tasie gS : van, astronotcal : to the intruder. The Ohio man read the 
= tory, ch Ao e separete build: 25, 50 & 75 cts. a Bottle, | message, smiled a beautiful smile and 
a ing for music and arta of ry lh al wrote underzeath, “ Nice pew ; what did 
we n Professors and twenty Funds for the you pay for it ?” 
and of deserving students. fe SS & ONE OF THE 
Sthte == ~ BEST, CHEAPEST, AND| A5 the time comes for the Czar to ~ 
’ OST EFFECTUALOF |Crowned, instead of putting it on, he 
afl RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE MOST EFFECTUA Keeps puiting i of 
renowned and Chartered Institution is suc- —-<» © & o—— 
cas pursuing its work, in its new and ele- oD ee if used according todirections, to cure or!  Frea)th is impossible when the blood is impure, 
gantly ng, 58 W. 55th St., where Whoopi c ~~ thick and siu ,orw thin and im- 
pupils, 2 at all times may be received, and enter the | Coughs, Colds, Croup, ooping Coughs, | poverished. Under such A RB boils, pim- 
UK. classes for which they are ] and tuition Asthma, and all Affections of the les, headache, nqurelate, rheumatism, and one 
tan will be reckoned ical from the time of entrance. Throat and Langs. ine isease after another is developed. Take Ayer’s 5 
able While a full c: and col course is re- r . Sa lla and it will make the blood pure, rich, 
lea, commended practical and lective may af, yy Fee ae ass ; nota violent reme-| warm and viltalizing. 
i ~ ~ eee hla ——_ ont of puoee. & lan- If have a if ever so slight, do not fail ~ give > 
ngi += rticulars at the the @ trial. timely use of a Bbc. botth ONE man was caked by another with 
, often prove 8 to be worth a Wanadred times ~ 


foiexe. oF orat t the residence © of the 





e President, 24 
RCHARD 





ithe 
paid 


RFIELD KINDERGARTEN TRAIN- 
Gin ING SCHOOL. 

















, will a upils from 
“> Nov. 9th, 1882 to Jan. 1ith, 1 md for cir- 
Re cular of Mrs. ¥o3 B. aon 7 18t., near 18th, 
Tes, Washington, D References Hon. John Eaton 
‘tin Hy. 8. Com. of d., Wash , DO. B. P. Pea- 
a pody, 54 Bowdoin St., Boston. 
+ AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 
— yoke Pian. Bnineoriie, 0: Twenty-fourth 
ear opens it. 7th, 1882, Course of study re- 
ts cent ——_ Building enlarged and refinish 
ach draulic passenger elevator; Board and 
fuitom $175 = yeas, For illustrated Circular 
ach: or Catalogue MISS EV ANS, Prin. 
080 RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. JONES. 
Tuc Eng’ ch and German boardi ena 
vers school for young ladies. No 13 East 
iblie tirst Street, between Fifth and Madison Aventies 
nie AE New York Oity Collegiate, S 
ory, Academic Courses. Twelfth year commences, 
etic, Sept. < 
— AINE'S B BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowery 
. Prove ‘Upton ye i313 Brood the 10485 
e'3 wn way, ’ 
rice, open oA a th Young Men, Ladies, 
ld 8 and Bo scusut y Bg Rudimenral and 
me = omen. Correspondence and all Eng- 
Writing $3, monthly. 
= 3 Arithmetic + Writing $10, pecans. Short- 
t hand $10. Backward persons ra advan in 
nr private rooms. 
i 0) 
d as 
ime. f NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
+“ LOCATED AT 
rood No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
too, 2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
of lated advantages of years of successful opera- 
tion. The corps of Professors numbers over 
was torty of | oe ablest in the country. 
mo N. he New York Conservatory, the only 
> of Chartered | Conserv Music in the State, is 
“du stinct from all other Mu- 


entirely separate and 
sic Schools which fmitate its same and methods. 
The offices 








of. are open dai m 9 A.M. till 16 

aid Pp. M., for the reception an aaeietins of the 

pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms 
commencing from date of entrance. 

-_ 8. N. GRISWOLD, President. 

| al 


PAU 





THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT to every other article for 
the TEETH. because nothing renders those 
ornaments of the mouth so spotless, or imparts 
er such an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover 




























it’ [i &*Perience proves the article to be perfectly whole- 
aid, ‘ome, which cannot be said of all dentifrices. 
ains 
nd: 

tfemoves all disagreeable ordors from the 
_ BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD 
ert TEETH, eto, It is entirely free from the in- 
ane Mrious and acrid properties of tooth pastes and 
_ Powders, which destroy the enamel, ONE 
ent BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 
— | All druggists and fancy goods dealers keep it. 
000 pa ag 
pws 
Te 

VOICE BARS. THE THROAT. 

the Colts, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Shortness of Breath, 
by Ss -— ake 2 your 
ae troubfed rie in spent vapeaicing tf ? Js your Fae vperegh Are yee 
ity 
em 
vr 
ish- 
Air 
= 
% 
3, 














ane Tc. bottle contains four times as — aa 25c the 


SCROFULA 


and all Scrofulous Diseases, Sores, Erysipelaa, Eczema, 
Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbuncles, Boils and 
Eruptions of the Skin, are the direct result of an im 
pure state of the blood. To cure these diseases the 
blood must be purified and d to a healthy an 
natural condition. 
AYER's SARSAPA! 
recognized by eminent 
werful blood 
em from all fou 








RILLA has for over forty years been 
medical authorities po the moet 
urifier in existence. It frees the sys 
humors, enriches and strengthens the 
all traces of mercurial treatment, and 
complete master of all scrofulous dis- 


A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores. 


“Some months I was troubled with scrofulous 
sores (ulcers) on oy ‘The limbs were badly sw ollen 


and inflamed, an sores d tities 
of offensive matter. Every remedy fabled, until 
I used AYER’S .-— of wndeh I ners aoe taken 
anv wiv generat health greatly immproven. I fee! © 

an my Bene eel ve’ 
grateful for = soot var yA ay has done ery 


Rs. Axx O’Briax.” 
148 Sullivan St., New York, June 24, 1882. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


stimulates and regulates the action of the geaive and 
: assimilative peeaily rene’ ae qa ae . ~~ 
‘orces, and speedi —- eumatiam. Sher e@u- 
raigia, Bheumatic Gout, General Debdility and ail dis- 
ases arising from an impoverished or corrupted con- 
dition of the blood and a weakened vitality. 
It is incomparably the cheapest blood medicine, on 
account of ite concentrated strength and great power 


ues PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1. six bottles for $5. 


AY ER’S 


Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are so Snaidions » A attac . 
ose aff the throat 





fs eticacy in 8 forty aw t with th bey 
w 

and should be sae Bt cases without delay 

A Terrible Cough Cured. 


“Im 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected 
age I had a terrible cough, and passed night after 


now 62 years —r ¥ hale ond JFL : 

c e am sa’ 
your CHERRY PEcTORAL sa 

“rae FaIRBROTHER.” 

Beane Vt., July 15, 1882. 

gem F vane Geen Prcrorat in my fam- 

ny fore vseveral years and do , + hesitate HT 

have ever tried, CRANE. 

Lake ata 

{suffered 


ofter, trying vy eight iuiycars trom yy eo and 


week Avans Ounant Pecro 


ae 
Pyheta, ne. ee. Apral 6 1882. 


0 case 0! ection of the throat or 
which AY, relieved by the use of Aves's 's 
CHERRY it 
disease is 


not already beyond md the control of medicine. 
PREPARED BY 

Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggtsts. 


THE 








POLISHES 


ole eam unrivalled in their excellence, and always give 
LUSTRO METAL POLISH for Silver, Sheba), ote. 

LUST RO SHOE DRESSING Ladies hoes 
LOST RS SPORE eee et saties & Onaidrean house. 


LUSTRO 


poland Boot anp SHOE"FoLIsH superior to at 








25 vo O20 yi sarst common & Oo Port tent. the 


ehopeeh & bitions 








whom he was not on the best of terms 
where he had taken up his abode. |“ O,” 
he replied, ‘I’m living by the canal at 
present. I should be delighted if you would 
drop in some evening.” 





For Coughs and Throat Disorders use 
a BRONCHIAL TrocHEs. “Have never 
y mind respecting them from the —" 
we except I think yet berter of that which I be 
of think k well of.’"—Rev. Henry Ward Beec 
only in boxes, Price 25 cents. 





‘*Wuy did you team to smoke, my boy? ” 
** For the reason that you did, I sup 
“Well, I want you to stop smo ing.” 
** Won't you give me the reason for stop- 
ping that I had for learning, father :” 
After a moment, “ Yes, I will.” © Both 
stopped. 


a a 
HUMBUGGED AGAIN, 


I saw so much said about the merits of 
Hop Bitters, and my wife, who was al- 
ways doctoring and never well, teased me 
so urgently to get her some, I concluced 
tobe humbugged again ; and Iam glad I 
did, for in less than two months’ use of 
the Bitters my wife was cured and she 
has remained so for eighteen months since. 
I like such humbugging. H. T., St. Paul. 
—Pioneer Press. 





AN exchange acknowledzes the receipt 
of two books entitled ‘‘ Matrimony” and 
‘* Heaps of Money,” from Harper & Bros. 
The publishers were very thoughtful. 
When aman indulges in “‘ Matrimony” 
he feels the need of “‘ Heaps of Money.” 

————— eee --- - 

*. “Old birds are not caught with 
chaff.” Therefore seek and find the pure 
golden grains of health in Kidney-Wort. 
{ Women, young or old, married or single, 
\ie out of health, will be greatly benefited 
by taking Kidney-Wort. 

A logical conclusion— LittleBob— ‘Tom, 
why do you call mamma mater? What's 
mater mean?” Tom—‘;Latin for mother, 
you know.” Little Bob—* Oh ! I thought 
it was because she had to see about get- 
ting husbands for Flo and Edie that she 
was a mater.” 








—— & . 2 @- -----—- 
IF PEOPLE WILL CHEW, 

they should counteract the injurious ef- 
fect of tobacco upon the teeth, with the 
sterling preservative and purifier, Sozo- 
dont, which not only whitens the teeth 
and renders the gums healthy, but ban- 
ishes from the breath every objectionable 
odor. Certain tooth powders, pastes and 
as| washes, although they cleanse, also in- 
jure the dental enamel, but this matchless 
toilet auxiliary preserves and strengthens 
it. Its origin is botanic and its flavor and 
odor delightful. 
— Po 2 — + 

LITTLE fishes get into trouble w hen they 
play hooky. They should never run away 
from their school. 

—_—__—_ — oe _ 

There are forty-four places called Milton 
in the United Stotes, but only one pen 
called Esterbrook’s Falcon No. 048. It 





can be procured from all stationers and 
bookselle 


rs. 
—_—__ q____— 

Ora certain lawyer's office that was 
formerly a barber’s shop, it was said, | 
‘‘people get shaved there all the same.” 

-_————___ eo oe - 

*If you are a woman and want both 
health and beauty, remember that all 
superficial efforts to increase your personal 
charms are vain. Freshness and beauty 
accom health, and to secure this Mrs. 
Lydia kham’s remedies for all fe- 
male weakresses offer the surest means of 
renovation. The highest intelligence loses 
its luster when it must find expression 
m. Good for 








LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 





YEGETAELE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Care for all FEMALE WEAK. 
NESSES, Including Lencorrbea, Ir- 
regular and Painful Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Floeding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 
€¥"Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and fmmediate 
im tte effect. It is a great help im pregnancy, and re 

Meves pain during labor and at regular periods. 
PHYSICIANS USE IT AXD PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 
ear For att Wearrrsses of the generative organ 
of either sex, it is second to no remedy that has eves 
been before the public; and for all diseases of tm 

Kxpwers ft ts the Greatest Remedy im the World, 
tar" KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Ses 
Find Great Relief in Ite Use. 
LYDIA E. PINKE AM’s BLOOD ono 
bis ohne tee came ‘ime ° iif'sive tome an and i stroneth to to 
the aymtem. Asmarv marvellousin results as the Oompound 
tw Both the Compound jand Blood Purifier are pre 
pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mara 
Price of either, $1. Six bottles for $5. The Compoune 
is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, o 
receipt of price, $1 per box for efther, Mrs. Pinkbar 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Enclose 3 cem 
stamp. Send for pamphict. . Mention this Pauper, 
Bg eye Se ey cr 
a@Sold by all Druggiste GR 
Hop Bitters are the Purest 
Bitters Ever Made. 


avd Best 


They are compounded from Hops, Malt, Bu 
chu, Mandrak: ond Dandelion,—the oldest, and 
best,and most valuable medicines in the worid, 
and contain all the best and most curative pr. 
perties of all other remedies, being the greatest 
Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and 
Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease 
or fll health can possibly long exist where these 
Bitters are used, so perfect and varied are their 


one rations. 
buy give new life and vigor to the aged and 


infirm. To all whore employments cause irregu- 
larities of the bowels or urinary o . Or who 
require an Appetizer, Tonic and mi Stimulant, 


Hop Bitters are 1 luable, being highly cura 
tive, tonic and stir ting. without intoxicating. 

No matter what your feelings or symptoms, are 
what the disease or ailment is, use Hop Bitters. 
Don't wait until you are sick, but if you only feel 
bad or miserable, use Hop Bitters at once. It 
may save your life. Hundreds have been saved 
by 80 doing. $500 will be paid for a case they 
will not cure or help. 

Do not suffer or fet your friends suffer, but use 
and urge them to use Hop Bitters. 

Remember, Hop Bitrers is no vile, drugged, 
drunken nostrum, but the Pureet and Beet Medi- 
cine ever made: the “Invalid’s Friend and 
Hope,” and no person or family should be with- 
out them. Try the Bitters to-day. 


“KIDNEY- WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


| tor ali Kidney Complaints and for ali 
diseases of the 


| —LIVER. — 


Tt has speaific action on this most important | 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
oo arent stinrulating the healthy secretion of | 

















| the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
| Condition, effecting its regular discharge. 

If you are bilions, d7=peptic, constipated, or | 
suffing from malaria, Kidne7-Wort is the 
remedy you need. 


FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT | 
EMPLOYMENT FOR. 
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JUST PUBLISHED : 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF OVID, 


With Notes. 
By J. L. LINCOLN, LL.D, Prof. of Latin in Brown University. 


Tuls edition of Ovid was poemered at the poquest of many teachers of Latin who regard the 
poetry of Ovid more suitable for the use of beginners than that of Virgil, an.o = that governs 
the course pened in the Euro schools generaliy. The text is very lly annotated, ana 
references made to Harkness’s tandard Gramma’ ar. 

Some selections from the *‘ Amores,” the * Fasti,”’ and the “ Tristia ’ have been added to those 
made from the “ Metamorphoses.” not only on account of the interesting themes of which the 
treat, but also for the sake of giving the student an op; pares of becoming acquainted wi 
Latin elegiac verse, of which, in Latin poetry, Ovid is the acknowledged master, 


Price for Introduction, $1.00. Specimen copy to teachers, with a view to introduc- 
tion, 75 cents, post-paid. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, : 
~ ‘TAINTOR E BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
he attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 
E FRANKLIN READERS, BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOK, WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, CAMPBELL’S U. 8. HISTORY, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, SCHOOL MUSIC, Etc., Ete. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°22 Chestnut St. | 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLE TON's Young Chemist. 159 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts., CHICAGO. | 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ss 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 

Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 





,6 wots, A a 152 & 154 A oe Ave. 
BOSTON 


law vou YORK. CHICAG 











IMPORTANT "ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW EDITION OF 


" BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


| Thoroughly Revised by Henry mbaaie, A.M. 
Late Supt. of Schools, N.Y. City. 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for exami 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enlarged 
by the the addition ofa oP f index of matter by 
MMUEL 


ERRIA ges. Royal 
Seen Leather, $5.00. alt M OFrroco, 
Circulars mailed free on application. 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


“TEXT-BOOKS ON MATHEMATICS. 


WARREN'S Free-Hand Geometrical Drawing, 
12mo, cl. . $1.00 
Plain Elementary Geometry, 12mo cl. 1.25 
- ~ ction (Geometrical) wees 


el. 
Descriptive Geometry, 8vo, el. 
Shadows etc, 





15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON, 





19 Bond Street, 
NEW YORE. 


‘Correspond- 











- 3.50 


el. . . 
Problems in Shades and Shadows, 
8vo, cl . . 3,00 
Manchine Construction, 2 voi., 8vo cl: 7. 
| mee ee rs ae Geometry 8vocl.2. 
Co-ordin ts of Mechanles, cL. a 


50 
50 
.50 
50 





ote: 12mo, cl. 

Key to Elementary Mechanics 12mo, os 

ci. . . . . . . ° . 

*,* A of these volumes will be sent for ex- 

amination, with reference to introduction, FREE, 
a receipt of two-thirds of the printed 
price. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

15 Astor Place, New York. 


Perkin's Graded Anthems. 


aan new Anthem Book by H. 8. Perkins. Intended to 
anthems choirs of ordinary. ability with fresh, attractive 
ms from the best and HF may composers, free 
Cm a 
Seamnater Contains 
please, is full music size, “and is the 
nthem Bookever published. $1. copy: & 
aoe dozen. Specimen pages free on weceipt oO Ril od 


Brown 's Graded Hand-Book 


vote Late, Qram- |, sou, Dt PLANO FORTE INSTRUCTOR |? 

mar; i Bee, the Taterlinear Ser Series of Classics, | ¢¢ me 
and to all other systems. Lrice, $1.50. ge Fo yA OY eraigh 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American | chat mothers with tmited musloat kuowed © can, 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's |i Be im inst) uuedion to their children. 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. Boory ge tet ntbrocting and attractive. Price $2.00. 

Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for postage p paid, 
WM. A. POND & CO., 

25 Union Square: N.Y. 


Peterson’s Science. 


~ CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amias to teal aoe seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one pease’ '--MILTON, 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace. C 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, nd Ge 0 of St. John, 
and ——— 8 Anabasis. 

Clark's ical and — tt 














terms avd new catalogue of al) our publications. 


JOHN E. POTTER &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS, 


Baldwin’s Introduction to the 
Study of English Poetry. 
Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Prose. 
Harrison’s French Syntax. 
Reily’s Artist and His Mission. 
Kaoflach’s German Manual. 
Fenno’s Elocution. 


(@Senp ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS. 


Fine White Gold Kdge Cards, name on 10c 
Elegant Imported Cards; ie , Christ- 
New Year, Valentine, Easter, 2 ture 
Text 5 Reward either 10 cts. Any = 
somely fringod, # 45 3 Sample we ae 25 cts 
haw & Co., Jersey City, Ni 


ANNER REVOLVING BOOKCASES, 
the handsomest oe ca w to shelve 
styles. $6.00 to $00.00, Boe sy amd 








WALL MAPS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 


country, at lowest prices. 
AT THE 


Biston School Supply Co, 


15 Btomfield Bt. 
Joun A. Borie, Manager 








WE WANT 1 nor BOOK AGENTS 


THIRTY-THR & Gen. EE YEARS SAM New ONG 


‘OUR WILD ‘INDIANS, 


Intreduction 
gree it work oe atbond treet artvar, 24 O oane 
hundreds of e hn and } A,” tee 
juable ble and Thtlling book over writien. t Se wild fire, 
“Drory| Sua i ent fe on pen codaora or 
&. N & O0., Hartford, Conn. 














F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM ee —" Fon. 





BRUSHES, 

For O11 & Water Colors 
ewe 

FP. W. Devoe & Co’s 

CANVAS, 

ACADEMY BOARDS, 

AND 
Oil Sketching Papers, 


aves 
WATER COLORS: 
Cakes and Moist. 
=O 
DRAWING CASTS, 
os and STUDIES. 





Manufacturers and Importers of * 


Seulptors’ 
MODELING TOOLs 
AND Cli 
oo 
P. W. Devoe 4 Co, 
ARTISTS’ 
FINE COLOR 
IN TUBES. 
— 
CHARCOAL & CRAY 


Drawing Materia\, 
—_—-O— 
Supplies for 
TILE ANDCHI) 
PAINTING. 


Pamt Works: Horatio and Jane Streets, New York, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 





Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page, 











BOOKS 
Which Teachers Must Have at this 
Time of Year. 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 

For School and Home Entertainment ; weh.oteitens 
by OLIVER Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 50 cts. 

POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 

For School and Home, with additions a4 OLIVER OP- 
TIc. 1 Vol, 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 

GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
Edited by =pee, <. J. _ GILMORE, University of Roch- 
ester. 1 vol, Price, 75 cts. 

ersmenns s PRIMARY SCHOOL 

SPEAKER. 
This collection. adapted to the yo’ t scholars, 
has been com: pes ith ne care by f. GILMORE. 
1 vol., 16mo 

CHILDREN'S HOUR. 

By C. Stave. Containing Ptstognes, 
| BA notion Songs, Tableaux. Myoow 
y Scho 1s, R. --- Tey er venile Enter. 
m: 00 and Juvenile r- 
tainmente. 1 vol., 16mo, boarts. Price, 50 cts. 

CHILDREN’S DAYS. 

C. SLapE, author of “Children’s 
_ we 

lapted to 
Higa 


waniona KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 


Written and collected by Mrs. Lovisz POLLOcK, 
Principal of National Kindergarten noe ma Insti- 
=. ashington. D.C. 1 vol. 16mo, Price 


Any of the above sent by ‘by mail, postage paid, on re- 


HENRY A. YOUNG &CO., 
26 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


: MAST SONGS, 2? kaa 


is a eam of 
aes which people’s favorites. 
ften arrant nonsense, but the melodies 
Des “y the sweetest and best in the world. The 
Success of the Season, and is selling rapidly. 
fine, large volume, pages full sheet music size. 
94 Songs, ors" Ofe “Old Folks at Home,” 
and all of Foster’ 8“ a as Une Noe. " * Rose Lee,” 
~ Kentucky y Dale, » Tb wink- 
ling Stars,” fact, st part of the 
popular favorites of the last thirty year. $2, 
lain, $2.50 cloth. 
Very Easy Instruction Books, with very 
entertaining airs for practice, are Winner's. 
IDEAL eee gy 
For Violin, r Guitar, 
For Piano, Price of For Cabinet Organ, 
2 a ‘ h Lad ————* 
or Flageole ‘or net, 
For Fife, —— For Banjo. 
For Flute, 75 cts: 


Simple! instructions, and ON, 8 100 tunes each. 


Govunop’s REDEMPTIO 
Only edition with Sk re $} iestration. 


Batre HEMIAN G 
Only 2 Be with retto and ness. 
AVO (Just Out). New 
Mook of Box Bound} sD — 


Fine selection of 
‘Ouwer oo anaes & Co., Boston. 
C. H DITSON & CO., 83 Broadway, New Yorx. 


50 | celpt of price. 
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Bright! Newsy !! Helpful! 
CHURCH’S 


MUSICAL VISITOR 


FoR 18ss. 


Vol, 12 begins with the January Numbe 
32 Large Pages, Monthly. 

The Visitor is a Journal of Musical Literature of 
highest order and by the most cultured writers. ly 
editorals are spicy and practical. *“* Better t han 
Teacher ”’ is the testimony of many. — is musk 
for the’ Voice, sacred and secular, music for 

Piano, Organ, 4 hand Pieces, Duets ear Piano, Fiw 
or Violin, ete., etc. A distinguished critic and mui 
cian has said that “It is the fairest and cleanest mus 
cal paper published in America.” 

Every Subscriber has a Premium. Subscri 

tion aio $1.50 per year. Single copies 1S. eac 
4 a le eopy (back number) sent on receipt of 3 cenu 
Liberal Terms te Agents and Clu 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
1:5. Union sanare.| CINCINNATI | 
‘A Fascinating and Ennobling Story.” 


Those Children and Their Teache 


By Byron A Brooks, A. M. New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 16 mo, cloth $1.00. 


Rev. CHARLES F. DEEMS,D.D, N.Y.,says : “This is a mos 
timely and deeply inceres' sto The truths incu 
cated in this volume are such as should be pondered 
bs | the whole public, but are especially important 

1 parents and teachers. I have commended th 
book from the pulpit, and am happy to learn that its 
hay so rapid a sale.” 

“IT speak with ‘deliberation when I that the bu; 
ing and reading of it would be ous of the best possible 
investments ¥- could oy teachers, schol 
trus and rents generally. ‘0 body who take 
4 =} intelligent Pintorent’ in cducational 
ad tw’ te out pleasure and profit.”— 


roblems cali 
responden 


A|¥_Y. Sta 


“The Object of this book is to accelerate educations 
reform. Itis worthy a thoughtful perusal by ever 
pore former and child.”— Correspondence Minn 


a note is reali’ path “pathetic in ~~ delineation of the rani 
cruelties an nies to which a mistake 
idea that they are 7 im ‘educated ” leads the Amer 
can opie to ~~ eememeeed subject their children.”- 


“Tt is an essay on modern oy +y aueen | mee 
charming little Li, and p poate like th 
mee of an old r “yy a is ry ‘rts 
tiveness back of the tale which shows that the 
aut or writes not alone for fame, but for radical rf 
form.”—Des Moines State cher. 
“This book is a strong an and 
a certain class of teachin, 
subject, with its — rf) 
Certait 


pa 
chapters such as “A oA visit to eh the Public School,’ * The 
Id wy School,” and Page commend not only t 

veterans, in th 


dadelphta Te t also to the 


and teachers. The whol 
eee. at sone arouse 


Teacher. snl 


this p 
and it must have a beneficial fiduenoe™ ey races 
Journal. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
KE. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 
21 Park Place, N. ¥Y. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS 


We want all School-Book buyers in 
United States to send us a list of the Scho 
or College Text-Books they use, ei 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quanti 
almost every current School Book publisheé 
at prices lower than any jobbing hous 
United States. We will buy or exch 
School Books in any quantity. 

WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Bntrance on Arch Street. 
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